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(<” The attention of our readers is 
respectfully directed to the Prospectus 
of HaRPER’s WEEKLY and HArRPER’s 
Bazar, which appears on page 891. 
The beginning of Vicror Huco’s new 
work in the pages of the WEEKLY offers 
a rare inducement to subscribers. 
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CH Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out graiuitonsly with this Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY contains a splendid double-page engrav- 
ing, entitled 

"A CONFLAGRATION IN A JAPANESE CITY,” 
and other interesting features. 

An ILLUSTRATED SurPLeEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of MARKvER’s 
WEEKLY. 


THE ADMINISTRATION AND 
REFORM. 


T was not possible that an administra- 

tion or a President should propose a seri- 
ous reform in the civil service without dead- 
ly hostility and active opposition. The late 
President, who had been trained in the army, 
and had seen a great public service managed 
upon reasonable principles, was naturally 
inclined to a reform which is essentially 
reasonable, and which would spare the Ex- 
ecutive so much vexation, and the country 
so much waste and peril. But he was soon 
overborne by the hostility which he encoun- 
tered, and the evils of the system were as 
conspicuous under his administration as 
they had ever been. Those who are fond 
of calling themselves practical politicians 
have been of the opinion that it was well 
enough to make a bow in the platform to 
the well-meaning visionaries who thought 
that there could be some advantageous 
changes in the system. But in their opin- 
ion it must at the same time be well under- 
stood that no change should be made. There 
should be a loud demand for honesty and 
capacity in official position, and that de- 
mand should constitute reform. No man, 
they were sure, would be so foolish or treach- 
erous as to doubt that his own party could 
furnish all the honesty and capacity re- 
quired, so that reform of the civil service 
would consist in the vigorous continuance 
of the spoils system under a demand of 
change. It is amusing to see how solemnly 
the “ practical politicians” have played this 
little game. Their literary allies have, with 
equal gravity, announced that all the reform 
necessary Was to appoint honest and capa- 
ble men, and have added, with fine sarcasm, 
that a precise knowledge of the river sys- 
tem of Central Africa was not indispensable 
to a faithful and efficient gauger or weigher. 

If President Hayes upon his inauguration 
had said nothing upon the subject except 
that honest and able men must be appoint- 
ed, and if he had then proceeded quietly to 
ignore all that he had said in his letter of 
acceptance, all that he had reiterated in his 
inaugural speech, and all that he has cen- 
stantly asserted, those who now most loud- 
ly condemn him for disorganizing the party 
would have been silent. But the party 
would have suffered none the less. The 
friends of a reform of the civil service sys- 
tem are quite as much in earnest as the ene- 
mies, and if the Administration had surren- 
dered as GRANT surrendered, they would 
have been quite as much dissatisfied as the 
friends of the spoils system are now. And 
if the Administration should now show that 
it had neither the conviction nor the cour- 
age necessary to the task of real reform, the 
friends of reform would necessarily lose con- 
fidence in the Administration. Republicans 
like ex-Senator CHANDLER, of Michigan, who 
conducted the Republican campaign of last 
year, in which the platform of the party was 
laid down at Cincinnati and in the candi- 
date’s letter of acceptance, should have con- 
sidered a little more carefully that the plat- 
form and the letter were believed by a very 
important body of Republicans to mean 
something. Indeed, the Republican, party 
is full of men who believe that the public 
welfare, anc not party success, is the great 
object of political action. Such men are 
Republicans because they hold that organi- 
zation to offer the most probable means of 
obtaining certain results. But if they see 
that the organization is ruled by those who 
despise those results, and who aim at per- 
sonal ends and power, they are very apt not 
to vote. For how can they hope to change 
that rule if they do all that they can to 
confirm it by making it successful? If in 
auy county, for instance, a man’s party 
managers nominate improper candidates for 
office, how can he expect to secure the nom- 





ination of proper candidates if he meekly | 


sustains the nominations? In the same 
way, if he desires a reform in the civil sery- 
ice Which shall secure the appointment and 
retention of fit men and the exclusion of 
polities from the service, how can he rea- 
sonably expect to promote it by supporting 
a party management which is bitterly hos- 
tile to it? There is nothing more practical 
than the choice of efficient means for dis- 
tinct ends, and those who are in earnest for 
such ends are not very likely to be dismayed 
because those who oppose the object deride 
it as unpractical, and sneer at its friends as 
fools. There is no breath so wholly wasted 
as that which is spent in personal abuse of 
honest opponents. 

The Administration of Mr. Hayes amid 
immense and peculiar difficulties proposed 
to attempt a reform. It will be resolutely 
and contemptuously withstood by a pow- 
erfui body of shrewd and experienced par- 
ty leaders. It will be sustained by a large 
and sincere but unorganized public senti- 
ment. In such a contest, and under such 
conditions, the Administration will gain 
nothing, and it will lose very much by ti- 
midity, hesitation, or evasion. Want of 
vigor and decision will alienate the hearty 
support of many of the truest friends of the 
cause, and it will propitiate no enemy. The 
effort for reform, resolutely and intelligently 
made, will encounter a tremendous opposi- 
tion, but it will also kindle great enthusi- 
asm, and progress will become easier with 
every step. If the contest should grow to 
be so severe as in the opinion of the Admin- 
istration to endanger more important inter- 
ests, we hope that the fact will be frankly 
acknowledged. But we hope also that such 
a copclusion will not be hastily reached; 
for it will not be easy to find a more im- 
portant interest than that which is involved 
in this question. 


PARTY HARMONY. 

AN article in the Indianapolis Journal is an- 
nounced as expressing the views of Senator 
Morton. The unfortunate illness of that 
gentleman prevents his attendance in his 
place in Washington, and this article may 
therefore be regarded as his counsel upon 
the differences between the President and 
the party. The article is long, but the ad- 
vice is very short. It is substantially this: 
first, that the Southern question is closed, 
and there is no use in quarreling over 
spilled milk; and second, that the Presi- 
dent has made a mistake in regard to the 
veform of the civil service, and should con- 
fess it and repair damages at once. This is 
advice offered in good faith and with sin- 
cere regard for party harmony. But it omits 
some cssential considerations. How can 
party harmony be preserved by a declara- 
tion that the spoils system is to continue? 
Granting, for the argument, that those who 
are hostile to it are not a majority of the 
party, what object has the party to accom- 
plish which would probably hold those who 
favor reform to the support of an Adminis- 
tration which should deliberately abandon 
it? If the Administration should follow 
Senator Morton’s advice, and aequiesce in 
a surrender upon this point, upon what oth- 
er could it hold out? Foreed to abandon 
reform, it would have less strength to resist 
the onset upon the cabinet. And when the 
President had abandoned his letter of ac- 
ceptance and his inaugural and his cabinet, 
would he, in Mr. MortTon’s opinion, be in a 
more respectable position, or would the Re- 
publican party be more harmonious than it 
is now? 

Mr. Morton would have friendly under- 
standing and mutual concession. But how 
is such friendly understanding to be brought 
about? Suppose, as Mr. MorTON suggests, 
the President should confer with members 
of Congress about appointments. If he de- 
clared distinctly that he did not mean to be 
governed by the advice of members, except 
as by the advice of all good and intelligent 
citizens, would such a declaration probably 
induce members of Congress who feel hos- 
tile to call upon the President, or to feel 
more cordially toward him? Mr. Morton 
repeats General BUTLER’s old argument that 
Senators and Representatives are the chosen 
agents of their States and districts, and that 
they are better informed as to the proper 
persons to be appointed in those districts 
than any other person can be. But this is 
begging the whole question. The President 
knows, and every intelligent man knows, 
that to this very practice of Congressional 
interference is due a system of abuse which 
has virtually put up offices for sale, and has 
compelled the Executive to distrust Con- 
gressional recommendations. It is an evil 
inseparable from patronage and mere per- 
sonal influence, and it has led to a practical 
absorption of the executive power by the 
legislature, and to an almost despotic oftice- 
holding coniroi of politics. It is a mischief 
which extravagantly multiplies places, and 
which increases with every new place. It 
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is a wrong which can not be righted as long 
as every man in office holds his place at the 
whim of a party committee, or an ambitious 
aspirant, or a Representative or Senator in 
Congress. 

Now the contest is between the support- 
ers of this system and its opponents. The 
President opposes it. What kind of con- 
cession would Mr. MORTON recommend to 
him? ‘The article to which we refer recom- 
mends surrender. But as surrender could 
not be concealed, and would instantly alien- 
ate the truest friends of the Administration, 
we do not see how it would tend to unite 
the party. 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS. 

CONGREss has promptly addressed itself 
to one of the most important questions be- 
fore it—that of Presidential elections. The 
experience of last year was too grave and 
menacing to be lightly encountered again. 
And it is a disgrace to an intelligent people 
that no proper permanent legal provision 
has been made for every contingency of a 
Presidential election. Each House of Con- 
gress has appointed a committee to consider 
and consult, and to report by bill or other- 
wise. Fortunately the differences that may 
arise will probably be of a kind that will 
not inflame mere party spirit, and it may 
fairly be assumed that a satisfactory system 
will be submitted and adopted. The choice 
will undoubtedly lie between a national and 
a federal system—a vote by the people or 
by the States. And here again it is proba- 
ble that there will be a compromise in the 
spirit of the Constitution; that is to say, 
there will be some recognition of the State, 
and the decision will not rest entirely with 
the majority of the whole popular vote. 

Mr. Morton’s plan, to which we have 
often alluded, contemplates a popular vote 
in each Congressional district and two votes 
at large for the State, to be determined by 
the majority of district votes. Thus, if a 
State contains ten districts, and six of them 
vote for A and four for Bb, the two State 
votes shall be given to A. A minority Pres- 
ident is possible under such a scheme, in- 
deed, but if the States are to be recognized 
at all in the election, it is not practicable to 
avoid entirely the chance of such a result. 
Mr. Morton’s plan also provides for tribu- 
nals to decide all questions that may arise. 
It may be taken for granted that a purely 
popular scheme, enabling the majority of 
the aggregate vote of all the States to de- 
cide, could not be adopted. The smaller 
States would not surrender their equality 
and submit to be merged entirely in a plebis- 
cite. The scheme to be adopted must respect 
our dual system, our national Union, and 
not a consolidated nationality. It is un- 
doubtedly true that we have outgrown 
much of the feeling and much of the neces- 
sity of State jealousy. But local govern- 
ment and feeling and tradition are always 
bulwarks of a sound republican system, and 
the general welfare is imperiled when they 
are endangered. 

The signal advantage of Mr. Morton’s 
plan is that whiie it recognizes the State, it 
still brings the election, as the phrase is, 
close to the people. And the detail of his 
scheme is justified by the distribution of 
the electoral vote among the Congressional 
districts. Let each district select its own 
representative in the executive as in the 
legislative election. It obviates the objec- 
tion to a mere majority by giving a voice, 
so to speak, to the minority. If four dis- 
tricts, for instance, prefer B, while six pre- 
fer A, it is more congenial to the spirit of a 
popular government that the four should 
be heard; because, while resting upon a 
majority, such a government, if wise, would 
give the minority its due weight. Senator 
EpMUNDs, one of the ablest, most experi- 
enced, and most sagacious of our public 
men, has taken up the subject in opposition 
to Mr. Morton’s view, and we shall recur 
to his treatment of the question. 


REMOVALS FROM OFFICE. 
Tue question is constantly asked wheth- 
er the object of what is called reform of the 
civil service is not to secure the official serv- 
ices of honest and efficient officers, and if so, 
whether it is consonant with reform to re- 
move such officers. The reply is that reform 
consists in the establishment of a system by 
which qualifications impartially ascertained 
shall be the ground of selection, which will 
prevent arbitrary removal, and secure a ten- 
ure of fidelity and ability. This, however, 
is a system that, under existing laws, can be 
secured only by the sincere co-operation of 
the chief officers, who have the power of ap- 
pointment and removal. If,now, there be an 
honest and efficient officer who holds that 
it is necessary and proper that that power 
should be exercised for party and political 
objects, and uses it accordingly, he is the 
most serious obstruction of the reform con- 
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in earnest would, of course, remove him. 
Such an officer would be removed not be- 
cause he was an honest and efficient ofticer, 
but because he was an honest and efficient 
impediment to reform. 

One of the worst abuses of the spoils sys- 
tem of the civil service is the office-holding 
control of politics, which in many places is 
practically a despotism. This has been no- 
where more apparent for many years than 
in the New York Custom-house. Now we 
have never charged, or insinuated, or imag- 
ined that the chiefs of the Custom-house 
were other than honest and efticient cus- 
toms officers. But we have known, in com- 
mon with all who take an active part in 
polities, their practical control of the party 
machinery. In the city of New York, which 
sends a large proportion of the delegates to 
every State Convention, no Republican can 
vote for delegates who is not a member of 
an “ association,” and the associations have 
been wholly managed by the Custom-house 
and other national offices, as the proceed- 
ings under the President’s order showed. 
The Custom-house virtually appointed the 
delegates in the city, and the allies of the 
Custom-house throughout the State did what 
they could in the same way. In all this the 
patronage of the Custom-house and other 
offices was, of course, 2 controlling power, 
wielded by the honest and efficient official 
chiefs. The President announced that he 
should consider this conduct ground of re- 
moval. It was, in fact, an illicit use of the 
patronage, interfering with the freedom of 
elections, and the President virtually re- 
quested all such officers to abstain from an 
active participation in the management of 
caucuses, conventions, and committees. 

Let us take an illustration. Mr. CORNELL 
was Naval Officer at New York. He was 
also chairman of the State Republican Com- 
mittee. He did not resign. He took part 
in the meeting of the committee that called 
the State Convention. He took part in the 
organization of the Convention. He was 
not elected to the new committee, but when 
it organized, after the Convention, he sat in 
an adjoining room, and was practically an 
active participant in the deliberations. 
Now if the Administration be really in ear- 
nest in its purpose of separating politics and 
the customs service, and of correc ting the 
abuses of patronage, ought it to retain Mr. 
CORNELL because he is an honest and efti- 
cient ofticer? Could it retain him without 
discrediting itself and betraying its own 
purposes? Yet should it-replace him with 
a successor who holds the same views of the 
patronage, and who would as honestly and 
efficiently carry them out, we should say, 
without hesitation, that the change in that 
instance could not truly be called reform. 
We should not, indeed, conclude that the 
Administration was false and hypocritical, 
because it is not to be judged by every ile- 
tail of action, but by its general spirit and 
evident purpose. The same reasoning ap- 
plies to the case of the Collector. No word 
of ours in these columns or elsewhere has 
ever implied doubt of his character or con- 
duct. But he belongs by conviction and 
practice to the system which it is proposed 
to change. And therefore, upon every 
ground, the change is to be intrusted to a 
friend, and not to an opponent. Let us 
again suppose a case. The President thinks 
that the Custom-house should be taken out 
of polities. The Collector thinks that it 
should be kept in politics. Could the Presi- 
dent properly retain the Collector, however 
honest and capable an officer he might be? 
Nobody who does not choose needs to be so- 
phisticated or confused upon this subject. 


CAMERONIAN POLITICS. 


Tue State Department seems to have 
fallen into some unfortunate complication 
with the Republican Congressional delega- 
tion from Pennsylvania in regard to the 
mission to England. The story is that the 
Secretary, having decided to appoint some 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, asked Sen- 
ator CAMERON to consult the delegation, 
and agreed that the person whom the dele- 
gation recommended should be nominated. 
To the amazement of every body not familiar 
with the remarkable politics and politicians 
of Pennsylvania, the delegation unanimous- 
ly recommended Mr. Simon CAMERON. On 
the Secretary’s behalf it is stated—and the 
statement is certainly most probable—that 
the understanding was that the selection 
should be agreeable to the Administration. 
It is, indeed, difficult to see why any mem- 
ber of this Administration should have left 
the decision of such a question to such a 
body ; but it is hardly credible that there 
should have been an agreement to abide 
under all circumstances by its decision. The 
Secretary of State is a cool man who is ac- 
customed to deal with clever men, and who 
is not supposed to give them many advan- 
tages in point of wariness. It is highly 
improbable that under the mere expecta- 
tion that the delegation would name some- 
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body else, he should have committed him- 
self in advance to the possible selection of 
Mr. CAMERON. 

A misunderstanding is very conceivable ; 
nor is it necessary to reflect upon the honor 
of either side. General GRANT always in- 
sisted that Mr. SUMNER promised to support 
the San Domingo treaty, and unquestiona- 
bly that was his honest impression. On 
the other hand, Mr. SUMNER always assert- 
ed that he said in substance, not having 
seen the treaty, that he hoped to be able to 
sustain all the acts of the Administration. 
It was a natural and courteous reply. But 
he always declared that it was preposterous, 
to suppose that he, of all men, and in his po- 
sition as chairman of the Foreign Commit- 
tee of the Senate, would commit himself in 
advance to the support of a treaty that he 
had not carefully considered, and which in- 
volved the rights of colored men. Nothing, 
certainly, could be more probable. Yet there 
was a direct issue of fact between the Sen- 
ator and the President. 

A similar misunderstanding is very pos- 
sible in the present case. It is easily con- 
ceivable that after a conversation upon the 


subject, expressive upon the Secretary’s 
part of a desire to give the position to 


Pennsylvania and to know the preference 
of the delegation, tlhe Senator should have 
supposed that the Secretary pledged him- 
self to be governed by the decision. But, 
on the other hand, it is, we repeat, incredible 
that the Secretary should have committed 
himself unreservedly to the decision. In 
every point of view the affair is unfortu- 
nate. But the feeling of 
amazement and protest is very instructive. 
Mr. SIMON CAMERON is accepted as the type 


instant general 


of political morals and methods which are 
no longer tolerable. It is, grant, a very 
biting sarcasm to call those who object to 
Cameronian politics, goodies. It 
formidable argument. But 
will secure the nomination of Mr. CAMERON, 
or the identification of the Administration 
with the spirit and practices which its sup- 
porters despise. 


we 


is also a 


we doubt if it 


THE CITY AMENDMENTS. 

A MEETING of those who are friendly to 
the proposed constitutional amendments in 
New York, and who are in favor of submit 
ting them to the vote of the people, was 
lately the opponents of the 
amendments tried to break up the meeting. 
This tyrannical intolerance of difference of 


calle d, and 


opinion, and the disposition forcibly to sup- 
press the expression of that difference, are 
the with 
munism is regarded in Europe, 


reason of the horror which com- 
and of the 
minds still 


There would 


odium which in a great many 
rests upon the word republic. 

be no injustice so absolute, no despotism 80 
the rule of who, like the 
bloody Marat in the old French Revolution, 
call themselves peculiarly “friends of the 
people.” No greater misfortune could befall 
the poorer class of American citizens than 
to fall under the control of such men. A 
timely reminder of their real spirit and pur 
the late address of the 
C. COWDIN at the 
centennial anniversary of the American In 
stitute. Mr. Cowpin 


cruel, as those 
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Honorable ELLio1 
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Paris during 
the frenzy of the Commune which Turers 
and the 
and he Sp aks from personal observation 
and knowledge. well worth 


Was 10 
patriotism of France suppressed, 


His words are 


pondering: 


“Under pretense that they only wanted local self- 
government, the Communists of Paris, in the outeet, 
secured the acquiescence of thousands of good citi- 

Great meetings were called, and there was cho- 


Zens, 


1 famous committee, 
ar government of 
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that committee 


is to Oppos 
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ter or ability; but, on the contrary, there were those 
of men infamous for their crimes and atrocities, con- 
spicuous among whom was Asst, the chief fomenter 
of the strikes of Creuzot, one of the leaders of the In- 
ternational Association of Working-men. 


“ Proclamations bearing the historic device, 


Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity,’ were speedily issued. 


The first 
ppeared on the day the Prussians marched into 
informed the citizens that th 
after having thought of decreeing the annihilation of the 
y, had given up that plan, and concluded to leave 
irbed 





committee, 





ry man from nineteen to forty years of age 
ed to enroll himself in the marching bat- 
ns of the National Guard, under penalty of being 
sentenced as a deserter. 

“The tricolor was hauled down, and in its place 
was raised the red flag—the symbol of rebellion and 
murder. 

“ Another dec 
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quarters of r 





rs 
ree suppressed the payment of three 


“Confiscation of 
the order of the day. 
““Avowedly hostile to religion, they 


public and private property was 
insulted the 
priests and decreed the confiscation of church prop- 
erty. They plundered railway companies and emptied 
poor-boxes. They undertook to rifle the vaults of the 
Bank of France, but were repulsed by the energy and 
courage of its officers. They fired upon a procession 
of peaceable, unarmed citizens parading under the ban- 
ner of ‘ Law and Order.’ All citizens suspected of loy- 
alty to the regular government were to be imprisoned 
and brought before a jury of accusation, composed of 
National Guards. If pronounced guilty, they were to 
be shot on the first execution of a Communist by the 
Versailles government... It was by this decree that 
Monseigneur Daruoy, Archbishop of Paris, in spite of 
the earnest efforts of Minister Wasusvgnz, was mur- 
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dered ; as were also the curate of the 
several other priests ; 
dent of the Court of Appeals, one of th 
men, who fell a victim at the hands of the 
even after the cause of the Commune was irrevocably 
lost. 


“ The first victims of the insurgents were tw 


Madeleine and 
und notably M. BonsEan, 





assassins 


o distin- 
guished generals. In the language of the official jour- 
nal of the Commune: 

*** General Lxoomrter, having wished to fire on womet 
and children, and General Cuément-Tuomas, havit 
gone to Montmartre to obtain a plan of the barricades, 
both had been victims of popular justice.’ Ay, in the 
name of ‘ popular justice,’ both were murdered without 
cause and without trial by drunken brates wearing 
the uniform of the National Guard. General Tuomas, 
on being asked if he had any thing to say, ‘ Yes, 
exclaimed, as his dying words; ‘you are cowards anc 
assassins !’ 

“When the Commune, after its reign of spoliation, 
debauchery, madness, and murder, expired in blood 
and flame, the Irternational Society of 
ened to indorse and eulogize its crimes. 


London hast- 
In proof of 















this, I have to say that the Gene ouncil of t In- 
ternational Society issued from head-quarters ir 
London an address in which the burning of Paris 
the execution of sixty-four hostages, including tl 
archbishop and chief justice, were justified. Ar 
moreover, the Paris Journa/, the organ of the ¢ 
mune, took the same ground in an elaborat 
ending thus: 

“*The burning of Paris! We accept the respons 


bility. The old society must perish. It w peris 
A gigantic effort has already shaken it; a final e.fort 


must prostrate 





Those who sympathize with such con 
duct and such views are naturally opposed 
to a proposition that the people shall deciadk 
whether for certain specified purposes in 
city government the tax-payers and rent 
payers only shall elect a Board. There can 
be very few intelligent honest 
ing-men in the city of New York who would 
not rather intrust the financial 
ment of the city to those 
the amendments the other evening than to 
And no one who 
sincerely trusts popular government can in 
telligently oppose the submission of every 


and work 
manage- 
who advocated 


those who oppose d them. 


serious change proposed in the fundamental 
to the As M1 
ROBINSON said in his speech, nothing is 
more truly democratic than that. If the 
proposition is defeated, if the majority of 
lawful voters shall decide that the 
of the city shall continue to be managed as 
heretofore, that will be the end of the mat 
ter, so far as the present effort is concerned. | 
rhe silly talk about the attempted disfran | 
chisement of the very poor will end by the | 
judgment of the that 
shall be made. Mr. STERNE truly said, 
such talk is would be to de 
scribe a proposition that towns shall not 
bond themselves to build railroads as an at 
tempted disfranchisement of towns. The 
proposed amendments are changes of the 
law and 


unwise, let that 


law vreat mass of voters. 


hnances 


majority 
As 


as idle as it 


no change 


fundamental suggested by reason 
If they are 
But 


other evening to prevent their 


experience, 
fact be shown. 
that of the 


discussion or submission to the people will 


every like 


attempt 


only tend to persuade all intelligent citi 
zens that they are probably most wise and 


desirable. 


M‘MAHON’S SUBMISSION OR 
RESIGNATION, 

FRENCH politics, in their more important 
aspects, are now intelligible to every body 
The elections have resulted in a very great 
republican majority in the Assembly, and 
the result was accomplished in the teeth of 


the whole power of the Government. No 
means were spared to defeat the r public 
ins. Their chief leader, GAMBETTA, was at 


rested, tried, and condemned for a speech in 
which he said only that if the republicans 
triumphed, M‘MAHon must submit or resign 
Republican newspapers were prosecuted 
and their sale was impeded and discouraged 
The Government announced what candidates 
it wished to see elected, and, as GAMBETTA 
significantly remarked, of all the candidates 
urged by the Government of the republic, 
not one was a republican. effort 


the 


Every 


was made by Government, and it 


was 
signally defeated. The majority for the 
republicans is not as large as GAMBETTA 


anticipated, but it is still very large, and 
shows unequivocally that Frane« 
lican. The question 
M‘MAHON do? Will he submit, or resign 

By submission is meant the 


is re pub 
What will 


’ 


now 18, 


appointment 
of a ministry in harmony with the repub 
lican If the marshal takes this 
which is the simple and constitu- 
be no immediate 

trouble. But he may do one of two other 

things: he may try to obtain a majority of 

the Senate favorable to the dissolution of 
| the Assembly, or he may resign. These are 
the only two other lawful courses open to 
him. But there is always the possibility of 
a coup d'état. It is scarcely probable that he 
would attempt a dissolution, not only be 
cause another election would probably re- 
sult still more decisively against him, but 
because it would alarm that conservative 
love of peace and order which is his chief 
reliance, and which would feel that 
course had endangered the peace of the 
country. Such a policy would expose the 
republican self-command to a very severe 


majority 
course 


tional course—there will 


his 


WEEKLY. 


strain, and in no way could it 
to M‘Manon. His 
would probably lead to the election of a 
real republican—probably M. Grkvy—and 
it would therefore be warmly opposed by all 
the Opposition ¢ lements. 


be really 
serviceable 


resignation 


Luless, therefore, 


his counselors are re uly for « l war, the 


would probably favol acquiescence to await 
a brighter day. 
Che 


necessity of decision wil probably le 




















forced upon the marshal by the Assemb 
It will pass a vote of want of confidenc« 
and should he persist in retaining a mi 
trv country has condemned, the 
Assembly may refuse the necessary ippro 
priations to carry on the government \ 
truly able man would not hesitate After 
so conclusive an expression of the will of 
the country, he would resign or acquiese« 
rhe appeal to the nation was of his ow: 
seeking. He asserted that he and not the 
Assembly really represented the will of th 
country It was preposterous, but it was 
possible under the Constitution. Having 
made his appe il, as a loyal citizen he is 
bound to acquiesce Even if he should cor 
template a coup @état, his own act has de 
prived him of the plea that he would save 
Lhe country against a conspiracy, The 
election has made him a conspirator and a 
traitor if he withstands the result Phe 
general cones ption of M‘MAHON is that of 
very dull and narrow but honest man. Yet 
such a character in the hands of clerical and 
reactionary intriguers may easily become 
very dangerous On the other hand, the 
great good sense and moderation of the r 
publicans throughout the summer j f 
the expectation that they will do noth yy 
rashly. With the country now evident 
behind them, they will certainly not yield 
and they will with equal certainty requir 
of M‘Manon submission or resignation 
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terms, 18 a xg tleman of ia ex} I 
State and nat | t ind in both f : 
has enjoyed the fu 1 I l | ’ f 
his constituents. He is a nati f Westchest 
County, where he still resides, having been born 
in the town of Bedford in 1825 He was edu 
cated at the Union Academy in that town, stud 
ied law, and was admitted to the bar in 1847 
Rising rapidly in his profession, he was early 
elected County Judg of Westchester, and served 
twelve years in that capacity. Judge RoBERTSON 
possesses an intimats juaintance with State 
affairs, and his sound judgment, untiring energy, 
unquestioned integrity, and long experience in 


public life commend hii to the 
constituents 
Captain W. W. Nevrs, who succeeds Col- 


suffrages « 





onel Forney in the editorship of the Philadel- 
phia Press, has been lor nd favorably known 
as an editor and writer He is a gentleman of 
about forty years of age, son of the tev. Dr 
Nevin, president of Franklin and Marshall Col 
lege, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. Educated as a 
lawyer, he gave up a remunerative | tice’ to 
| serve in the war for the Union. At its conclu 
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THE WEB OF RUIN. 


“Come into my Parlor,” said the “ Boss” Spider to the New York Fly. 
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{The plates of the Illustrations to Victron Hvao's 
work have not been received up to the moment of 
going to press. They will undoubtedly arrive in sea- 
son for the next installment.) 


{Authorized Translation, printed from Early Sheets.) 


The History of @ Crime, 


THE TESTIMONY OF AN EYE-WITNESS. 
By VICTOR HUGO. 


TIL.—{ Continued.) 


WHAT HAD HAPPENED DURING THE NIGHT. 


six o’clock in the morning. 
Troops be gan to mass themselves on the Place 
de la where Leroy-Saint-Arnaud on 
horseback held a review. 

The Police, Bertogliv and 
Primorin, ranged two companies in order undet 


Ir was not yet 
Concorde, 


Commissaries of 


the vau!t of the great staircase of the Questure, 
but did not ascend that way. They were accom- 
panied by agents of police, who knew the most 


and who 
conducted them through various passages, 
General Le Fl6 was lodged in the pavilion in- 
habited in the time of the Due de Bourbon by 
Monsieur Feuchéres That night General Le F116 
had staving with him his sister and her husband, 


secret recesses of the Palais Bourbon, 


who were visiting Paris, and who slept in a room 
the door of which led into one of the corridors 
of the Palace. Commissary Bertoglio knocked 
it the door, opened it, and, together with his 
agents, abruptly burst into the room, where a 


The General's brother-in-law 
and cried out to the Questor, 
‘ Adolphe, the 
is full of sol 


woman was in bed, 
x out of bed, 
who slept in an 


sprat 
adjoining room, 
doors are being forced, the Palace 
diers 

The 
sary Bertoglio standing besid 

He sprang up. " 

“ General,” said the Commissary, os 
to fulfill a duty 


‘I understand,” 


ire a traito! 


Get a 
al opened his eyes, he saw Commis- 
» his bed. 


Gen 


I have come 





said General Le Fl6; “you 


The Commissary, stammering out the words, 
Plot against the safety of the State,” displayed 
warrant. The General, without pronouncing a 


wd, struck this infamous paper with the back 
of his hand. 

rhen dressing himself, he put on his full uni- 
form of Const — and of Médeah, thinking in 
laginative 80 ldier-like loyalty that there were 
Africa for the soldiers whom he 
All the generals now re- 
maining were His wife embraced him ; 
a child of seven years, in his night-shirt, 
und in tears, said to the Commissary Police 
‘Mercy, Monsieur Bonaparte.” 

The General, while clasping his wife in his 
arms, whispered in her ear, “ There is artillery in 
the court-yard; try and fire a cannon.” 

The Commissary and his men led him away. 
He regarded these policemen with contempt, and 
did not _— to them; but when he recognized 
Colonel E », his military and Breton heart 
lled with int iinatien. 


“ Colonel 





still generals of 
would find on his way. 
brigands. 


his son, 











sw 





said he, “you are a vil- 
», and I hope to live long enough to tear the 
buttons from your uniform.” 

Colonel E hung 
mered, “I do not know you.” 

A major his sword, and 
1 enough of lawyer generals.” 
wssed their bayonets before 
armed prisoner, three sergents de ville 


Espinasse,” 


pinasse his head, and stam- 
“We 
Some 
the un- 


pushed him 


waved cried, 
aye ha 


oldiers er¢ 


into a fiacre, and a sub-lieutenant approac hing 
the carriage. and looking in the face of the man 
who, if he were a citizen, was his Representative, 
ind if he were a soldier, was his general, flung 


anaille : 





word at him, “C 
» Commissary Primorin had 
way in order the 


gone by 





yundabout more surely 
to surprise the other Questor, M. Baze, 

Out of Baze’s apartment a door led to the lob- 
by communicating with the Chamber of the As- 
sembly Sieur Primorin knocked at the door 

Who is there?” asked a servant, who was 
dressing. “The Commissary of Police,” replied 
Primorin. The servant, thinking ‘that he was 
the Commissary of Police of the Ass« mbly, open- 








At this mon.ent M. Baze, who had heard the 
noise, and had just awoke, put on a dressing-gown, 
und cried Do not open the door 

He had urcely spoken these words when a 
men in plain clothes and three sergents de ville in 

niform rushed into his chamber. The man, 
Oo} ng | coat, displayed his scarf of office, 
isk M. Baze, “ Do you recognize this %” 

“You are a worthless wretch,” answered the 
Q estor 

The police agents laid their hands on M. Baze. 

You will not take me away,” he said. ‘You, 
a Commissary of Police, you, who are a magis 
trate, and know what you are doing, you outrage 
t Na il Assembly, you violate the law, you 
ire a criminal!” <A hand-to-hand struggle en- 

ed—four against one—Madame Baze and her 

wo litt 3 giving vent to screams, the servant 


thrust back with blows by the sergents dé 


é You are ruffians,” cried out Monsieur Baze. 
They carried him away by main force in their 
irms, still struggling, naked, his dressing-gown 


being torn to shreds s body being covered with 





blows, his wrist torn and bleeding 

The stairs, the landing, the court-vyard, were full 
f soldiers with fixed bayonets and grounded 
rms The Questor spoke to them Your 
Representatives are being arrested, you have not 
received your arms to break the laws!” A ser 
geant was wearing a brand-new cross. “ Have 
you been given the cross for this?” The ser- 


geant answered, “‘Ye only know one master.” 











‘I note your number,” continued Baze. “ You 
are a dishonored regiment.” The soldiers list- 
ened with a stolid air, and seemed still asleep. 
Commissary Primorin said to them, “ Do not an- 
swer; this has nothing to do with you.” They 
led the Questor across the court-yard to the guard- 
house at the Porte Noire. 

This was the name which was given to a lit- 
tle door contrived under the vault opposite the 
treasury of the Assembly, and which opened 
upon the Rue de Bourgogne, facing the Rue de 
Lille. 

Several sentries were placed at the door of the 
guard-house, and at the top of the flight of steps 
which led thither, Baze being left there in charge 
of three se rgents de vill. Several soldiers with- 
out their weapons, and in their shirt 
came in and out. The Questor appealed to them 
in the name of military honor. “Do not an- 
swer,” said the t de ville to the soldiers. 

Baze’s two little girls had followed him with 
terrified eyes, and when they lost sight of him 
the youngest burst into tears. “ Sister,” said the 
elder, who was seven years old, “let us say our 
prayers,” and the two children, clasping their 
hands, knelt down. 

Commissary Primorin, with his swarm of agents, 
burst into the Questor’s study, and laid hands on 
every thing. The first papers which he perceived 
in the middle of the table, and which he seized, 
were the famous decree which had been prepared 
in the event of the Assembly having voted the 
proposal of the Questors. All the drawers were 
opened and searched. This overhauling of Baze’s 
papers, which the Commissary of Police termed 
a domiciliary visit, lasted more than an hour. 

Baze’s clothes had been taken to him, and he 
had dressed. When the “domiciliary visit” was 
over, he was taken out of the guard-house. There 
was a fiacre in the<ourt-yard, into which he enter- 
ed, together with the three sergents de ville. The 
vehicle, in order to reach the Presidency door, 
passed by the Cour @’ Honneur, and then by the 
Day was breaking. Monsieur 
Baze looked in the court-yard to see if the cannon 
were still there. He saw the ammunition wag- 
ons ranged in order, with their shafts raised, but 
the places of the six cannon and the two mortars 
were vacant. 

In the Avenue of the Presidency the fiaere 
stopped for a moment. Two lines of soldiers, 
standing at ease, lined the foot-paths of the 
avenue. At the foot of a tree were grouped three 
Colonel Espinasse, whom M. Baze knew 
and recognized, a species of Lieutenant-Colonel, 
who wore a black and orange ribbon round his 
neck, and a Major of Lancers, all three, sword in 
hand, consulting together. The windows of the 
fiacre were Monsieur Baze wished to 
lower them to appeal to these men, the sergents 
de ville seized his arms. The Commissary Pri- 
morin then came up, and was about to re-enter 


sleeves, 


serqen 


Cour de Canons. 


men: 


closed ; 


the little chariot for two persons which had 
brought him. 
“ Monsieur Baze,” said he, with that villainous 


kind of courtesy which the agents of the Coup 
d’ Etat willingly blended with their crime, 
must be uncomfortable 
the fiacre. 
me.” 

“Let me alone,” said the 
these three men I am cramped . 
be contaminated.” 

An escort ef infantry was ranged on both sides 
of the fiacre. Colonel Espinasse called to the 
“Drive slowly by the Quai d’Orsay 
until you meet When the ‘eav- 
alry shal! have assumed the charge, the infantry 
can come back.” They set out. 

As the Jiacre turned into the Quai d’Orsay a 
picket of the Seventh Lancers arrived at full 
speed. It the escort; the troopers sur- 
rounded the fiacre, and the whole galloped off. 

No incident occurred during the journey. Here 
and there, at the noise of the horses’ hoofs, win- 
dows were opened and heads put forth; and the 
prisoner, who had at length succeeded in low- 
ering a window, heard startled voices 
“ What is the matter ?” 

The fi acre stop yped. 
M. Baze. ‘“‘ At Mazas,” 

The Questor was taken to the office of the 
prison. Just as he entered he saw Baune and 
Nadaud being brought out. There was a table 
in the centre, at which Commissary Primorin, 
who had followed the fiacre in his chariot, had 
just seated himself. While the Commissary 
was writing, M. Baze noticed on the table a 
paper which evidently a jail register, on 
which were these names, written in the following 
Lamoriciére, Charras, Cavaignac, Chan- 
garnier, Le Flé, Thiers, Bedeau, Roger (du Nord), 
Chambolle. This was probably the order in 
which the Representatives had arrived at the 
prison. 

When Sieur Primorin had finished writing, M. 
Baze said, “‘ Now you will be good enough to re- 
ceive my protest, and add it to your official re- 
port.” “It is not an official report,” objected 
the Commissary ; “ it is simply an order for com- 
mittal.” “I intend to write my protest at once,” 
replied M. Baze. “ You will have plenty of time 
in your cell,” remarked a man who stood by the 
table. M. Baze turned round. “ Who are you?” 
‘Tam the governor of the prison,” said the man. 
“In that case,” replied M. Baze, “I pity you, for 
you are aware of the crime you are committing.” 
The man turned pale, and stammered a few un- 
intelligible words. 

The Commissary rose from his seat ; Monsieur 
Baze briskly took possession of his chair, seated 
himself at the table, and said to Sieur Primorin, 
‘You are a public officer; I request you to add 
my protest to your official report.” “ Very well,” 
“let it be so,” 


“you 
with those three men in 
You are cramped; come in with 


prisoner. ‘ With 
with you I should 


coachman, 
a cavalry escort. 


was 


saying, 


“Where are we?” asked 
said a sergent dé ville. 


was 


orde: : 





aid the Commissary ; 3aze wrote 


the protest as follows: 


“T, the undersigned, Jean Didier-Baze, Repre- 


sentative of the people, and Questor of the Na- 





tional Assembly, carried off by violence from my 
residence in the Palace of the National Assem- 
bly, and conducted to this prison by an armed 
force which it was ~——— for me to resist, 
protest in the name of the National Assembly 
and in my own name against the outrage on na- 
tional representation committed upon my col- 
leagues and upon myself. 

“Given at Mazas on the 2d December, 1851, at 
eight o’clock in the morning. Baze.” 


While this was taking place at Mazas, the sol- 
diers were laughing and drinking in the court- 
yard of the Assembly. They made their coffee 
in the They had lighted enormous 
fires in the court-yard ; the flames, fanned by the 
wind, at times reached the walls of the Chamber. 
A superior official of the Questure, an officer of 
the Nationa! Guard, Ramond de la Croisette, ven 
tured to say to them, “ You will set the Palace 
on fire!” whereupon a soldier struck him a blow 
with his fist. 

Four of the pieces taken from the Cour de 
Canons were ranged in battery order against the 
Assembly ; two on the Place de Bourgogne were 
pointed toward the grating, and two on the Pont 
de la Concorde were pointed toward the grand 
staircase. 

As side-note to this instructive tale let us men- 
tion a curious fact. This Forty-second Regiment 
of the line was the same which had arrested Louis 
Bonaparte at Boulogne. In 1840 this regiment 
lent its aid to the law against the conspirator ; 
in 1851 it lent its aid to the conspirator against 
the law: such is the beauty of passive obedience. 


saucepans. 


BS te 
IV. 
OTHER DOINGS OF THE NIGHT 


Drrine the same night in all parts of Paris 
acts of brigandage took place. Unknown men 
leading armed troops, and themselves armed with 
hatchets, mallets, pincers, crowbars, life - pre- 
servers, swords hidden under their coats, pistols, 
of which the butts could be distinguished under 
the folds of their cloaks, arrived in silence be- 
fore a house, occupied the street, encircled the 
approaches, picked the lock of the door, tied up 
the porter, invaded the stairs, and burst through 
the doors upon a sleeping man, and when that 
man, awakening with a start, asked of these 
bandits, “‘ Who are you ?” their leader answered, 
| Commissary of Police.” So it happened to 


Lamoriciére, who was seized by Blanchet, who 
threatened him with the gag; to Greppo, who 


was brutally treated and thrown down by Gron- 
fier, assisted by six men carrying a dark lantern 
and a poleaxe; to Cavaignac, who was secured 
by Colin, a smooth- -tongue od villain, who affected 
to be shocked on hearing him curse and swear: 
to Monsieur Thiers, who was arrested by Hubault 
(the elder), who professed that he had seen him 
“tremble and weep,” thus adding falsehood to 
crime; to Valentin, who was assailed in his bed 
by Dourlens, taken by the feet and the shoul- 
ders, and thrust into a padlocked police van; to 
Miot, destined to the tortures of African case- 
mates ; to Roger (du Nord), who with courageous 
and witty irony offered sherry to the bandits 
Charras and Changarnier were taken unawares 
They lived in the Rue St. Honoré, nearly oppo- 
site to each other, Changarnier at No. 3, Charras 
at No. 14. Changarnier had dismissed the fif 
teen men armed to the teeth by whom he had 
hitherto been guarded during the night, and on 
the Ist December, as we have said, Charras had 
unloaded his pistols. These empty pistols were 
lying on the table when they came to arrest him. 
The Commissary of Police threw himself upon 


them. “Idiot,” said Charras to him, “if they 
had been loaded, you would have been a dead 
man.” These pistols, we may note, had been 


given to Charras upon the taking of Mascara by 
General Renaud, who at the moment of Charras’s 
arrest was on horseback in the street helping to 
carry out the Coup d° “Etat. If these pistols had 
remained loaded, and if General Renaud had had 
the task of arresting Charras, it would have been 
curious if Renaud’s pistols had killed Renaud. 
Charras assuredly would not have hesitated. We 
have already mentioned the names of these police 
rascals, It is useless to repeat them. It was 
Courtille who arrested Charras, Lerat who arrest- 
ed Changarnier, Desgranges who arrested Na- 
daud. The men thus seized in their own houses 
were Representatives of the people; they were 
inviolate, so that to the crime of the violation of 
their persons was added this high treason, the 
violation of the Constitution. 

-There was no lack of impudence in the perpe- 


tration of these outrages. The police agents 


made merry. Some of these droll fellows jested. 
At Mazas the under-jailers jeered at Thiers. Na- 
daud reprimanded them severely. The Sieur 
Hubault (the younger) awoke General Bedeau. 


“ General, 
inviolable.” 


you are a prisoner.” “My person is 


“Unless you are caught red-handed, 


in the very act.” “Well,” said Bedeau, “I am 
caught in the act—the heinous act of being 
asleep.” They took him by the collar and 


dragged him to a fiacre. 

On meeting together at Mazas, Nadaud grasped 
the hand of Greppo, and Lagrange grasped the 
hand of Lamoriciére. This made the police 
gentry laugh. A colonel, named ony we: 
ing a commander’s cross round his neck, he ‘ped 
to put the Generals and the Represent atives into 





jail. “Look me in the face,” said Charras to 
him. Thirion moved away. 
Thus, without counting other arrests which 


took place later on, there were imprisoned dur 
ing the night of the 2d of December sixteen Rep 
resentatives and seventy-eight citizens. The two 
the crime furnished a report of it to 
Louis Bonaparte. Morny signed himself “ Cof- 
frés,” Maupas signed himeelf “ Bouclés,” the one 
in drawing-room slang, the other in the slang oi 
the Subtle gradations of language. 


agents of 


galleys. 








| 
| 
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THE DARKNESS OF THE CRIME. 


VersiGny had just left me. 

While I dressed hastily there came in a man 
in whom I had every confidence. He was a poor 
cabinet-maker out of work, named Girard, to 
whom I had given shelter in a room of my house— 
a carver of wood, and not illiterate. He came in 
from the street; he was trembling. 

“Well,” I asked, “ what do the people Say? 

Girard answered me: 

“People are dazed. The blow has been struck 
in such a manner that it is not realized. Work- 
men read the placards, say nothing, and go to 
their work. Only one in a hundred speaks. It 
is to sav, ‘Good!’ This is how it appears to 
them. The law of the 3lst May is abrogated— 

Well done!’ Universal Suffrage is 
lished—‘ Also well done!’ The 
jority has been driven away—‘ 
Thiers is arrested— Capital ! 
seized— Bravo!’ 


re-estab- 
reactionary ma- 
Admirable ’ 
Changarnier is 
Round each placard there 
Ratapoil explains his coup d état to 
Jacques Bonhomme, Jacques Bonhomme takes it 
allin. Briefly, it is my impression that the peo- 
ple give their consent.” 

“ Let it be so,” said I 

“ But,” asked Girard of me, ‘ 
do, Monsieur Victor Hugo ?” 

I took my scarf of office from a cupboard, and 
showed it to him. 

He understood. 

We shook hands. 

As he went out, Carini entered. 

Colonel Carini is an intrepid man. He had 
commanded the cavalry under Mieroslawsky in 
the Sicilian insurrection. He has, in a few mov- 
ing and enthusiastic pages, told the story of that 
noble revolt. Carini is one of those Italians who 
love France Freachmen love Italy. Every 


are 
} 
¢ aque ures, 


what will you 


as we 


warm-hearted man in this century has two fa- 
therlands—the Rome of yesterday and the Paris 
of to-day. 

“Thank God,” said Carini to me, “ you are still 


free.” And he added, “ 
in a formidable 
vested. I have 


de la Revolution, 


The 


manner 


blow has been struck 
The Assembly is in- 
come from thence. The Place 
the Quays, the Tuileries, the 
boulevards, crowded with troops. The sol- 
diers have their knapsacks. The batteries are 
harnessed. If fighting takes place, it will be des- 
perate work.” 

I answered him, “ There will be fighting 

And I added, laughing, * You have proved that 
the colonels write like poets; now it is the turn 
of the poets to fight like colonels.’ 

I entered my she knew nothing, 
and was quietly reading her paper in bed. 

I had taken five hundred francs in 
gold. I put on my wife’s bed a box containing 
nine hundred francs—all the money which re- 
mained to me—and I told her what had happened. 

She turned pale, and said to me, “ What are 
you going to do ?” 

“My duty.” 

She embraced me, 

“ Do it.” 

My breakfast was ready. I ate a cutlet in two 
mouthfuls. As I finished, my daughter came in. 
She was startled by the manner in which I kissed 
her, and asked me, “ What is the matter ?” 

“Your mother will explain to you.” 

And I left them. 

The Rue de la Tour d’Auvergne was as quiet 
and deserted as usual. Four workmen were, how- 
chatting near my door. They wished me 
“ Good-morning.” 

I cried out to them, “ 
on ?” 

“Yes,” said thev. 

“Well. It is treason! Louis Bonaparte is 
strangling the Republic. The People are attack- 
ed. The People must defend themselves.” 

“They will defend themselves.” 

“You promise me that ?” 

“ Yes,” they answered 

One of them added, “ We 

They kept their word. 
structed in my street (Rue de la Tour d’ Auvergne), 
in the Rue des Martyrs, in the Cité Rodier, in the 
Rue Coquenard, and at Notre Dame de Lorette. 


are 


” 


wife’s room; 


about me 


and only said two words: 


ever, 


You know what is going 


swear it.” 
Barricades were con- 


-_> — -— 
VL 
“ PLACARDS.” 


Ow leaving these brave men I could read at the 
corner of the Rue de la Tour d’Auvergne and the 
Rue des Martyrs the three infamous placards 
which had been posted on thie walls of Paris dur- 
ing the night 

Here they are: 

“ PROCLAMATION 
“or THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC. 
Appeal to the 

“Frencumen! The present situation can last 
no longer. Every day which passes enhances the 
dangers of the country. The Assembly, which 
ought to be the firmest support of Order, has be- 
a foeus of conspiracies. The patriotism of 
three hundred of its members has been unable to 
check its fatal tendencies. Instead of making 
laws in the public interest, it forges arms for civil 
war; it attacks the power which I hold directly 
from the People ; it encourages all bad passions ; 
it compromises the tranquillity of France. I have 
dissolved it, and I constitute the whole People a 
judge between it and me 

‘The Constitution, 
ed with the object of weakening beforehand the 
which to confide to me. 
Six millions of votes formed an emphatic protest 
against it, and yet I have respected it. 
Provocations, calumnies, outrages, have 
Now, that the fundamental 
compact is no longer respec ted by those very men 


ople b 


come 


as vou know. was construct- 


power you were about 


fait illy 
found me 
however, 


unmoved 


. . . . : 
who incessantly invo and that the men who 
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have ruined two monarchies wish to tie my hands 
in order to overthrow the Republic, my duty is to 
frustrate their to maintain 
the Republic, and to save the 


treacherous schemes 
Country by appeal- 
to the solemn judgment of the only Sovereign 
the People. 

yal appeal to the wholk 
If you wish to continue 
j 


grades 


Ing 
whom I recognize in France 
“TI therefore make a lo 
nation, and I say to you 
this of 
and compromises our I 


my place, for I will no longer retain a power which 


condition ineasiness which de us 


choose another in 


iture, 


is impotent to do good, which renders me re spon- 
sible for actions which I can not prevent, and 
which binds me to the helm wh n I Set the ves 
sel driving toward the abyss 


“Tf, on the other 


give me the means of accomplishin 


hand, you still place confi 
lence 


the 


in me, = 


it mission which I hold from you 





mission consists 


} 


| in closing the era of 
itis! ite 
and by protecting them from 
It consists, all, in creating 
men, and which shall 
in fact form the foundations on which something 
} tablished 


be esta shec 


legiti 


revolutions 
Peopk 


sive passions 


ving the m needs of 
subver 


institutions which survive 


durabie may 


d that the instability of power, that 








Persuacde 
the preponderance of.a single Assembly, are the 
permanent causes of trouble and discord, I sub 
mit to your suffrage the following fundamental 


bases of a Constitution which will be developed 


by the Assemblies later on 
‘1. Aresponsible Chief 

Mir 
Power aions 

A Council of State composed of the most 

shall prepare 
laws, and shall support them in debate 
before the Legislative Body. 

A Le gisl itive Body whic h shall dis uss an l 

laws, and which shall be elect 

iniversal suffrag 


uppointed for ten vears. 
nt upon the Executive 


“> isters depend 


distinguished who 


men, 


“4 
vote 
ed by 


d. n 
5. A Second Assembly composed of the most 


the 


without serutin 





f 


which falsifies the elections. 


illustrious men of the country, a power 
of equipoise, the guardian of the funda- 
mental compact and of the public lib- 
erties 

“This system, created by the First Consul at 


the beginning of the century, has already given 
repose and prosperity to France; it would still 
I them to her 


‘Such is my firm conviction 


If you share it, 


ceciare it by your votes If, on the contrary, you 

prefer a government without strength, Monarch 

ical or Republican, borrowed I know not from 

what past or from what chimerical future, answer 
negative 





‘hus, for the first time since 1804, you will 
vote with a full knowledge of the circumstances, 
knowing exactly for whom and for what. 

‘If I do not obtain the majority of your suf- 
, I shall call together a New Assembly, and 
shall place in its hands the commission which I 
have rece 

“But if you believe that the cause of which 
my name is the symbol—that is to say, France 
rege 
ized by the Emperor—is to ! 


ived from you 


nerated by the Revolution of ’89, and organ 
e still your own, pro 
t by sanctioning the powers which I ask 
from you. 

“Then France and Europe will be preserved 
from anarchy, obstacles will be removed, rivalries 
will have disappeared, for all will respect, in the 
decision of the Ps ople, the decree of Providence. 

“Given at the Palace of the Elysée, 2d Decem- 
ber, 1851. Lovis NapoLeon Bonaparte.” 


claim i 


“PROCLAMATION OF THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE REPUBLIC TO THE ARMY. 

“Sotprers! Be proud of your mission: you 
will save the country, for I count upon you not to 
violate the laws, but to enforce respect for the 
first law of the country, the national Sovereignty, 
of which I am the Legitimate Representative. 

“For a long time past, like myself, you have 
suffered from obstacles which have opposed them- 
selves both to the good that I wished to do and 
to the demonstrations of your sympathies in my 
favor. These obstacles have been broken down. 

“The Assembly has tried to attack the author. 
ity which I hold from the whole Nation. It has 
ceased to exist. I make a loyal appeal to the 
People and to the Army, and I say to them, Either 
give me the means of insuring your prosperity, or 
I another in my place. 


noose 





‘ 

“In 1830, as in 1848, you were treated as van 
quished men. After having branded your heroic 
disinterestedness, they disdained to consult your 


sympathies and your wishes, and yet you are the | 


flower of the Nation. To-day, at this solemn mo- 
ment, | am resolved that the voice of the Army 
shall be heard. r 
‘Vote, therefore, freely as citizens; but, as 
soldie rs, do not forget that passive obedience to 
the orders of the Chief of the State is the rigor- 
ous duty of the Army, from the general to the pri 
vate soldier. 
It is for me, responsible for my actions both 
to the People and to posterity, to take those meas 


ures which may seem to me indispensable for the 
public welfare 

“As for you, remain immovable within the 
rules of discipline and of honor. By your im 


uttitude help the country to manifest its 


will with calmn 





ss and reflection. 

attack upon 
sovereignty of the People 
Soldiers, I do not speak to you of the memo 


Be ready 
free « 


to re pre 


of the 


every the 


xer 





ries which my name recalls. They are engraven 
in your hearts We are united by indissoluble 
ties Your history is mine " re is between 
us, in the past, a community of glory and of mis 
fortune 


There 7 
sentiment and of 


will the community 


the 


future 
resolutions for 
the greatness of France 

“Given at the Palace of the El; sée, December 
2, 1851. 


“ (Signed) 


in 


of 


repose and 


L. N. Bonaparte.” 








| 


“IN THE NAME OF THE FRENCH PEOPLE 
“The President of the Republic decrees 

ArTIcLe I 

sembly i 


Nati 


s dissolved. 


II. 





mal J 

“ ARTICLE 

sal Suffrage i 

1 is abrogated 
Arricir Il 

“ The French People are convoked in their elect 

14th December to the 21st 


‘Thi 
of May 


ver 


oral districts from 


December 


the 





followin 


ARTICLE 





I itar D s10on 
ArticLe V 
“The Council of State is dissolved 
Arnticte VI 
“The Minister of the Interior is charged wit 
the exe 1 of this decres 
Given at the Palace of the Elysée, 2d Dx 
ber. 1851 Lovis NaPoLeon BoNnAPARTE 


the Inter 








Tue Cité Gaillard is somewhat difficult to find 
It is a deserted alley in te Ww | 
separates the Rue des tl Rue 
Blanche. I fou whed No. | 
4, Yvan came out of gateway and said,“Ia 
here to warn you wlice have 








in eye pe | 
you at No. 70 


this house. Michel is for 
Rue Blanche, a few steps from her 
I knew No. 70 Rue Blanche. Manin, the cel 





edited the National. 

We shook hands 

Michel said to me, 

‘Hugo, what will you « 

I answered him, 

“ Every thing.” 

“That also is my opinion,” said he 

Numerous Representatives arrived, 
others, Pierre Lefranc Lal Théodore Bac. 
Noel Parfait, Arnauld (de PAriég Demosthe 
nes Ollivier, an ex-Constituent, and Charamaul 
There was deep and unutterable indigvation, but 
no useless word 


All were in 





and amor g 


yrousse, 


s were spoken 
ibued with tl 
issue great resolutions 
They They forth the 
Each brought forward the news 
learned 
Théodore Bac came from Léon Fauche 


1at manly anger whene« 


talked set situatic 


which 





lived the Rue Blanche It was he who had 
awakened Léon Faucher, and had announced the 
The first words of Léon Faucher 


were, “It is an infamous deed 


in 


news to him 


From the first moment Charamaule displa 1 
a courage which, during the four days of the 
struggle, never flagged for a single instant. Cha 
ramaule is a very tall man, possessed of vigorou 


features and convincing eloquence ; he voted with 
the Left, but sat with the Right In the Assem 
bly he was the neighbor of Montalembert and of 


Riancey. He sometimes had warm disputes with 
them, which we watched from afar off, and which 
amused us 

Charamaule had come to the 


» ty 
40 ar 


t No 
essed in a sort of blue cloth military cloa 


meeting a 
n 
and armed, as we found out later on 

The situation was grave 
tives arrested, all the generals of 
and he who was more than a 
All the journals suppressed, all the printing-of 
On the side of Bona 


80,000 men, which could | 


sixteen Repr 
Assembly 


general, Chart 


esenta 


the 


fices occupied by soldiers 
of 
in a few : ide m 
The People deceived, and, moreover, disarmed 
The t legraph at their command All the walls 
covered with their placards, and at our disposal 
not a single printing case, not one sheet of paper 


parte an 
doubled 


army 


hours: on our s 


hi 
thing 


No means of raising the protest, no means of be 
The Coup d’ Etat was clad 
with mail, the Republic was naked; the Coup 
@ Etat had a speaking-trumpet, the Republic wore 
a gag 

What was to be done? 

The raid against the Republic, against the As 
sembly, against Right, against Law, against Prog 
against Civilization, was commanded by Af 
These had just proved 
were cowards. They had taken their 
Fear alone can engender so 


ginning the combat 


ress, 
rican generals heroes 


that they 





precautions well. 


much skill. They had arrested all the men of 





war of the Assembly, and all the men of action 
of the Left Baune, Charles Lagrang Miot, V 

| lentin, Nadaud, Cholat Add to this that all tl 

} possible chiefs of the barricades were in prisor 
The organizers of the ambuscade had carefu 

| left at liberty Jules Favre, Michel de Bourg 
and myself, judging us to he less men of actio 
than of the Tribune wishing to leave tl Left 
men capable of resistance, but incapable of victo 
ry, hoping to dishonor us if we did not fig! and 
to shoot us if we did fight 

Nevertheless, no one hesitated I elibera 

tion began. Other Representatives arrived ev 


minute Pelletier, Cassal 


Edgar Quin 


Bruckner, Baudin, Chauffour 


et, Doutre 
room was full 


some were seated, most were n confu 


sion, but without tumult 
I was the first to speak 
I said that the struggk 
Blow for blow 
That it was my opinion ‘that the hundred and 


ought to be begun at 


once 


fifty 
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tepre sentatives of tl 








he Left should put on 
their scarfs of office, should march in processiot 
through the streets and the as 
the leine, and crying e! 
t la e, cal and 
nm to ob« tight i, | 
ev sho go t I Ass and make an end 
f Louis apart If t aold Grad 
} lato ¢} should perse tl } a | 
Pa ToA and res to ba mc 
Res , ho } begun « titut nd | 
There wa t < st 
High tre i] I 
ha i: it is a great mistake to suff in | 
outrage to | . i by th , | 
Eacl w Ass | 
es the « Bew of tha t 
lan 4 fact I r 
Many w ted t ’ 








ebrated President of the ian Repul ved | |} Ass ! a nber w } 
there It was not in his rooms, however, that | beer sulting i alwa to « 
the meeting was to take place quer if the People support it. Tl he Px 
The porter of No. 70 told me to go up to the rose 1830 To-day they wait rl i l 
first floor The door was opened, and a handsome inti t t t Mic! B ure 
gray-haired woman of some forty summers, the col ed I Peo I t be g to 
Baroness Coppens, whom I recognized as having | nderstand, to ow ang 7 As f 
seen in society and at my own house, ushered me | Represent W 1 be rash t pita 
into a drawing-room the situation If we w e to irc! I | 
Michel de Bourges and Alexander Rey wer straight upon the troops, we s i t 
there, the latter an ex-Constituent, an elog lent to no purpose, and the glorious 8 t n for 
writer,a brave man. At that time Alexander Rey Right would thus be beforehand deprived of its 


natural leaders, Representatives of the 
We should decapitate the popular arn 
Ter n the contrary 
etic 


porary delay, « 
ial. Toot 


h zeal must be guarded against ; 


self-restraint 








8 necessary; to give way would bx 
to lose the battle before havir gun it. Thus 
for example, we must not attend the meeting at 

nounced by the Right for noon; all those who 
went there would be arrested We must remair 


must remain in readiness, We must rematl 
Peo 


gitation without fighting 


free, we 
calm, and must act waiting the 


pl Four days of this 


advent of the 











would weary the army Michel, however, ad 
vised a beginning, but simply by lacarding Ar 
ticle 68 of the Constitution. But where should a 
printer be found ? 

Michel de Bourges spoke with an experienc« 
of revolutionary procedure which was wanting in 
me For many vears past he had acquired a 
certain practical knowledge of the masses His 
counsel was wise. It must be added that all the 
information which came to us seconded him. and 
uppe ired conclusive against me Paris was de 
jected. The army of the Coup d Etat invaded 
her peaceably Even the placards were not torn 


Nearly all the 


even the most daring, 


lown Representatives present 


agreed with Mi 


coun 
sel to wait and see what would happet “ At 
night,” said they, “ the agitation will begin,” and 
they concluded, like Michel de Bourges, that the 
People must be given time to understand. There 
would be a risk of being alone too hasty a be 
ginning. We should not carry t People witl 
us in the first moment Let us leave the lig 
nation to rease little by litth tl eart 
If it were begun prematurely, o inifestat 
would misca These were the sent ts of 
all. For myself, while listening to them, I felt 
shake Perhaps they were right It w i b 
1 mistake to give the signal f the « bat 
vail What good is the lightning whicl not 
followed by the thunder-bolt 

To ra 4 Voice, to give vent to a « to find a 
printer, there was the first questior But was 
there still a free Press ? 

The brave old ex-chief of the Sixth Legior 

He took M L ck 


Colonel Forestier, came 


Bourge 


‘ Listen,” said he to us I come to yo I 


have been dis ssed I no lor r command rt 
legion; but appoint me tl ume of the Lef 
Colonel of the Sixt! Ns an ords il 
will go at o1 ind ca t t ms ] 
hour the regiment w he on foot 

Colonel answered I I will do ye thar 
sign an order, I will accompar 

And I turned toward Charamaule, who had 
carriage in waiting 

“Come with us,” said | 

Forestier was sure of two majors of the Sixth 


We decided to dr 


ind the other Representat ! | await us at 


ive to them at onc 


We trave 1 Paris, where people were already 
beg *° to swarm in a threater ann 
The boulevards were thronged with an neas 
crowd. People walked to and fro, passers-by a 
costed each other without any previous acquaint 
nce Lk noteworthy sign of pub anxiety and 
or I talked in loud voices at the corners of the 

reet The shor were lx shut 

Come! this looks better,” cried Charamaulk 

He had been wandering about the town sinc« 
the morning, and he had noticed with sadne the 
upathy of the masses 

We found the two major it home upor whorm 
Colonel Forestier counted. They were two rich 


linen-drapers, who received us with some em)har 
The shop-men had gathered together 


rassment 
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THE BATTLE OF 
KIZIL-TEPE 

Tue capture of the heights 
of Kizil-Tepe by the Turkish 
forces was an important In 
cident of the battle of Kuruk 
Dara, which was fought on 
the 25th of August, between 
the Russians under General 
Me.rkorr and the Turks un 
der Mukutar Pasna. The 
village of Kuruk Dara lies 
ibout twenty miles north 
east of Kars. The Russian 
left, which rested on a pla 
n front of the village, 
was attacked about three 


teau 


o'clock in the morning. The 
correspondent of the New 
York Herald, writing on the 
day of the battle, says 
“The two armies fought 
all day Jong. The weather 
throughout was magnificent, 
and for fourteen hours at- 
tack, repulse, an 1 counter- 
uttack continued, The roar 
of musketry and cannon 
was unceasing, and so thick 
was the smoke at times that 
the hot noon sun could not 
be seen, The Russians were 
persistently brave, and put 
sued their well-known policy 
of reserving their fire until 
the attacking column was 
at very close range, when, 
after the discharge, they 


' 

sprang forward, and re 
ceived their foes with the 
bayonet. It was not always 
that the Turks wavered. 
Some poi ns I the lr i 
ish | fought better than 
others Desperate hand-t 
hand ehting oc¢ red 1 
two i 

I fforts of the Turks 
to ca re Kuruk Da Ww 





in left had t en encamped 
in front of the little town; 
but shortly after midnight, 
General Loris MeLikorr 
I n inf 1 of tl 





ivi Ine 1e 
vival ot nel two 
é i wh v 
) I ting of four reg 
I t f i) men, were 
t tot plac before 





k in the n 
rhe greater part of the Sec 
ond Div m was held as a 
reserve, and did not come 
into action uniil late in the 


‘Th first shock of the 
ittack was received by two 
0 s of infantry which 
had re-enforced the small 
force in occupation of Ku 





ruk Dara, and in these two 


reg ents th losses were 
terrible, some companies be 
ing literally wrecked, They 
1 their gt id, however 
l il re I ime and that 
was the 1 n thing These 
men gave the Turks their 
first check, and checked 
t Vv \) 1 very point 
th ghout th 
l nother part f the 
field, however, t lurks 
W cessful tl it 
t The heights of Kizil 


five battalions of Russian 
ifantry, were attacked by 
two divisions under Aut Pa- 
sHA and Capitan ManMED 
Bry, the hero of Ardahan, 
The V were both wounded 
The Russians, outnumbered 
byt to one, fought brave- 
ly, but were driven off from 
their main camp They 
came up about 9 a.m., and 
made three unsuccessful at 
tempts to carry the hill by 


: ry 
orn Th 





ulantly fepuls 
| cs, who finally remained 
nast« of the field 

It i said that a young 
rl named Fatwa, daugh 
ter of an Arab sheik, was in 
command of the Cireassian 





cavalry in this engagement 


She appeared to be entirely fearless of death, and 1 [P 


rod 


were firing 











1. Mukhtar Pasha, the Turkish Commander-in-Chief. 


iblished by Special Arrangement with the Anthor.]} 


le across the line of her own troops wher 


g, in utter disregard of the mee va AN OPEN V ERDIC a 








warfare. The poor brave girl was killed, wheth By MISS M. RF. BRADDON 
er by her own men or the enemy is not known Act F “Taven : F ” saa ’ 
bef« the Circassians reached the Russian camp Bogs." “J = - % Tee ee Mex ” 
She was seen to fall from her horse, and he “Weavers anp Wert,” rr P 
whole troop of cavalry passed over her body \ -_ 

i ir incident is told of a young Russiar 


ih 
officer in Bulgaria, who refus« 
regiment fell back, and was 


The body was ordered to be 


by the Turkish commander, 


to find that the brave young officer was a girl. 


“ CHAPTER XLII 


A WEDDING MARCH 


1 to retreat wher 
killed on the « 
} 





yuried with honor Beira’s marriage wa 


du s to take place on the last 
who was astounded lav of Octoher 


It had been laid down from the 
| beginning that it was to be a very quiet wedding 


2. Turkish Re-enforcements going to the Front. 


There was a newness and brightness about that 
splendid monument to the late Mrs. Piper in Lit 
tle Yafford church-yard which seemed to forbid 
high jinks at Mr Piper’s second nuptials. “ Peo- 
ple might talk,” as Mrs. Scratchell said, happily 
ignorant that people were talking about her 
daughter and Mr. Piper with all their might al 
ready 

Hardly any body was to be invited to the wed 
ding. This was what Mr. Piper and every body 
else concerned kept on saying, vet every day some 
fresh invitation was given Mr. Piper had a good 
many friends among the manufacturing classes— 
innumerable middle-aged men with red faces and 
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expansive waistcoats, every one of whom was, by 
his own showing, the oldest friend he had. These, 
one by one, were bidden, with their wives and 
families, “ the more the merrier.” Inno case was 
the invitation premeditated, but it came natural 
ly from Mr. Piper’s lips when he met an old a 
quaintance on ‘change, or in the club-house at 
Great Yafford 

Never mind, my dear,” he said, apologetically, 
to Bella. “They are all carriage people And 
they'll make a fine show at the church door 

tut I thoucht we were going into county so- 
ciety,” said Bella 


“So we are, my pet, but we aren’t going to cut 


old friends. There's Joe Wiga@l, the jolliest 
low I know, and n tking twel@ thousand a y 
out of hat linings. Mrs Wigadll’s a perfect le 
ind there’s a fine family of gWn-up daught 
You ought to know the Wigall. 

“I think if you want # bei county soci 
“ : Wigrells,” said Be 





vou'll have to g ip you 
“They won't mix 
“ But they mu 
make it worth th 
I shall give will } » Deis aie © 
“ Like oil and vinegat, 544 Bella, who wi 
little out of humor with het gianced. 


, ve ¢ 
These invitations of Mr. Piper's, given at 


«cried Mr, Piper. “Is 
while to mix. Such dinner 
g the two Clases toge ther 
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Joe Wignd, the jolliest fel- | dom, had swelled the wedding party inte an 


ing twel@ thousand a year | 


rs, Wigall’s a perfect lady, 
ily of gWn-up daughters. 
e Wigzallp.” 

nt to beim county society, 
your Wigzells,” said Bella 


"cried Mr, Piper. “TI shall 
ile to mix. Such dinners 





the tw ) Clases together—” | 


ar,” said Bella, who was a 


h her anced. 


t Mr. Piper’s, given at ran- 





alarming number. Poor Mrs. Scraichell was trou 
bled in mind as to how she should seat her guests. 
There was a difficulty about the tables. But Mr. 
Piper made light of every thing. He would have 
no cutting and contriving, no humble devices of 
Mrs. Scratchell’s, no home-made pastry. He went 
to Great Yafford and contracted with the princi 
pal confectioner of that town to supply every 
thing, from the tables and decorations down to 
the salt spoons The breakfast was to be a 
magnificent banquet at a guinea a head, exclusive 
of wines, and Mr. Piper was to write a check for 
every thing. 


7. Russian Shells bursting. 


This arrangement pleased every body except 
Bella, whose pride was ke nly wounded by it. 
“You have made a pauper of me among you, 
she cried, angrily, to the family circle, on the night 
before her wedding. “I had rather have had 
the quietest, simplest breakfast that mother could 
have arranged, with the Dulcimers and: Beatrix 
Harefield for our only visitors, than all this finery 

paid for by Mr. Piper.” 

“ Fiddle-sticks !’ exclaimed Mr. Scrate hell 
“ You weren’t ashamed to take his money for your 
wedding clothes Why should you be ashamed 
of his paying for your wedding breakfast? I hate 
such humbug.” 


8, Hill acoupted by the Russians. 9 and 10. Russian Troops advancing. 
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> I have a little pride left,” said Bella 
Very little, I should think,” 
father, “and what you have 
It’s like the peacock’s feathers on the jackdaw 
You weren’t born with it 


answered her 
doesn’t be« 


“om yo 


“Come up stairs and let us try on the wedding 
bonnets,” said Clementina And be kind and 
nice, Bella. Recollect it is your last night at home 


“Thank God for that, at any rate!’ ejaculat l 
Bella, piously 

The house had been transformed by an artificial 
and almost awful tidiness. Every thing had been 
put away. The swept and garnished rooms were 
scarcely habitabk 
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“TI never saw such dis 
comfort,” cried Mr. Seratet 
ell, looking discontentedly 


round his office, which smell 
ed of soft 


soap, and wa 


cleaner than he had ever 
seen it in his life 

His papers had all beer 
stowed away, he knew not 


where. Valuable leases and 
agreements might have beer 
thrust into obscure 





where they would be forgot 
ten. The whole process hor 
rified him 
“You oughtn’t to have 
touched my offi ” he said 
! iness 





Scratchell 


pleaded Mrs atchel 
“The men from Great Yaf 


ford said we must have a 
room for the gentlemen to 
put their hats and things. so 
I was obliged to give them 
this. You have no idea how 
they order us about And 
then they asked me where 


they were to put your thing 
and almost before I 
them, and while I 
flurried I scarcely 








was 8 


kne w 
what I was saying, your pa 


pers and tin boxes were all 
swept off.” 

And -pray where are 
they ' demanded Mr 
Scratchell, furiously 

“y Don't be angry. 
Scratchell I couldn't help 
it They’re all safe— quit 
quite safe in the hay-loft 

“ Where the rats are eat 
ing the Harefield leases, no 
doubt,” said Mr. Scratchell 


It's for a short 


Seratchell, 


time, 


soothingly We'll have ev 
ery thing back in its pla 
the day after to-morrow 


and I don’t think rats like 
parchment 

The wedding day dawned, 
and that busy and 
ited household the sky 
seemed to be of another co} 


or and thé 


to all 





atmosphere of 
another quality than the sky 


and atmosphere of common 


days. The Scratchell girl 
rose with the lark, or rather 
with disap} ul of 
the cockroach I d 
kitel h tl black 
‘ ! ampered off to 
th he ke Hamlet 
t k-crow The 

‘ wre hict 

t rl ea of an inor 


shiiat h brother-in-law 
opened a new hemisphere of 
delight. What picnics and 
carpet dances and other di 

sipations Bella could provide 
for them when she was mis 
tress of Little Yafford Park! 
To-day they 


were to wear 








handsome dresses for the 
first time in their live 
dress¢ of Sella | pr vid 
ing As bride-maids, they 
were important I tures in 
the show The maid-of-all 
work was no k ex ] 
ashe t was to wear a tine 
it and she had the } 
pect of unlimited fi tion 
with the young men from tl 
pastry-cook’s She brought 
the girls an early cup of tea 
and help. ! them to plait 
their hair Ordis y plaits 
would not do for to-d 

‘T'll have mine pl lin 
ten, if you can manage it 
Sally iid Flora 

And I'll have mine in 
the Grecian plait sid 
Clementina 

I don’t know what's the 
matter with Miss Beller,” 
aid the faithful Sall 





It my 
been crying all 1 


belief he has 
ight Her 
eyes are as red pickled 
Al I 


l 
cabbage can say, if 


she isn’t fond of Mr. Piper, 
she ought to be Suc A 
free -spoken, open - handed 


gentleman !” 

Mr. Piper was intenscly 
popular im the Scratchell 
bousehold Nobody consid 


ered that Bella was sacrific 





ing herself in marrying so 
charming a man. His fifty years, his puffiness 
his coarse red hands, about which Nature had 
made a trifling mistake and supplied thumbs in 
place of fingers, his bald head with its garnish of 
iron-gray bristles—all these things went for noth 
ing He had won every body's favor except, per 
haps, that of | young bride 

At a quarter to eleven every body was ready 


Mr 


stance was such 


Scratchell in an entire new suit, which circ 
elty to him that he felt as 
if he had been changed in his slee p, like the tin 
ker in the old story; Mrs. Scratchell, flushed and 
tightly incased in a shining purple silk 


gown, which made her presence felt as a mass of 


im 
a MOV 


nervous 
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vivid color wherever she appeared, like a new 
stained glass window in an old church, The 
bride-maids looked bright and pretty in sky-blue, 
with wreaths of forget-me-nots round their white 
chip bonnets. The boys wore sleek broadcloth 
like their father’s, buff waistcoats, and lavender 
trousers. Every thing was intenselynew. They 
all stood in the hall waiting for the bride, and con- 
templating each other curiously, like strangers. 
‘I never thought father could have come out 
whispered Clementina to her 
“JT should hardly have known 


so good-looking,” 
eldest brother. 
him.” 

“ Ah!” ejaculated Herbert, “ money makes all 
the difference.” 

They felt as if they were all going to be rich now. 
It was not Bella only who went up in the social 
Her family ascended with her. Even the 
faithful domestic drudge, Sally, rejoiced at the 
change in her fortunes. The fragments that fell 
to her share after the family dinner would be 
daintier and more plentiful. Her scanty wages 
would be more secure 

At last Bella came down, in glistening white 
apparel, clouded over with lace. That delicate 
taste which had always been hers—th: instinctive 
refinement in all external things which made her 
mother say that Bella had been a lady from her 
cradle—had regulated her wedding dress. She 
looked as pure and aerial as some pale spring 
floweret, tremulous upon its slender stem. Her 
family bowed down and worshiped her, like Jo- 
seph’s brethren, as represented in the vision of 
the sheaves 

“God bless you, my pet!’ cried her father, in 
an unprecedented burst of affection. “ It is some- 
thing to have such a beauty as you in one’s fam- 
ily.” 

The gray old chancel was like a bed of gaudy 
tulips, so varied and so brilliant were the dresses 
of Mr. Piper’s manufacturing friends, waiting im- 
patiently to behold him at the altar. Among all 
these bright colors and startling bonnets, Beatrix 
Harefield in her gray silk dress and old Brussels 
lace looked like a creature belonging to another 
world. All the manufacturing people noticed her, 
and wanted to know who that distinguished-look- 
ing young lady was. Mrs. Dulcimer and Beatrix 
had the Vicarage pew all to themselves. 

Presently the bride entered the porch leaning 
on her father’s arm, pale against the whiteness 
of her bridal dress. Mr. Piper, crimson with ag- 
itation, and breathing a little harder than usual, 
hurried forward to receive her. He offered her 
hisarm. The four bride-maids followed, two and 
two, the organist played a spirited march, and the 
business of the day began. 

Bella gave the responses in a clear, firm little 
voice. Mr. Piper spoke them with gruff decision. 
Mr. Dulcimer read the service beautifully, but Mr. 
Piper’s manufacturing friends hardly appreciated 
the Vicar’s deliberate and impressive style. They 
would rather have had the service rattled off with 
modern celerity, so that they might get to the 
wedding breakfast. 

“Tf there’s any hot ontries, they'll be spoiled,” 
whispered Mrs. Wigzell, the hat-lining manufac- 
turer’s wife, to Mrs. Porkman, whose husband was 
in the provision line. 

“T’m beginning to feel quite faint,” answered 
Mrs. Porkman. “Getting up so early and com- 
ing so far. It’s too trying for a weak constitution.” 

“ Did you ever see such a young thing ?” asked 
Mrs. Wigzell, indicating the bride with a moticn 
of her head 

Mrs. Porkman’s only answer was a profound 
sigh 


“What can 


scale. 


be expected from such an unsuit- 


able marriage ?”’ demanded Mrs. Wigzell, still in 
a whisper. “After such a sensible wife as poor 
Moggie, too!” 


“ Oh, my dear, Moggie Piper never rose to the 
level of her position,” answered Mrs, Porkman, 

And now all was over; and for ever and ever 
—or, at least, for the ever and ever of this lower 
world—Ebenezer Piper and Isabella Scratchell 
were Whatever the incongruity of 
the union, the thing was done. Disgrace or death 
only « yuld loosen the knot. 

The organ <« rashed out the tremendous chords 
of the Wedding March; every body looked de 
lighted at the near prospect of breakfast Peo- 
ple crowded into the vestry to see Bella and her 
husband sign the register. There was much kiss- 
ing of bride and bride-maids, while Mrs 
Scratchell, wedged into a corner by the vestry door, 


made one. 


pe yor 


wept a shower of hot tears over her purple dress. 

‘I hope she'll be 
“ Marriage is a solemn thing 
be happy!” 

And in her inmost heart the mother prayed and 
feared lest all should not be well with her daugh- 
ter in this marriage which she as well as her hus- 
band had striven so hard to bring to pass. 

“ We have done all for the best,” she told her- 
self, “and Mr. Piper is a kind good man.” 

Her maternal heart thrilled with pride present- 
ly at the church door when she saw the manufac- 
turing people’s carriages, the sleek well-groomed 
hors« a, the smart liver 1e8, the consequential coach 

Thev 


time getting away from the church, and there was 


happy,” 


she ejaculated 
God grant she may 


men and pampe red footmen were a long 
a good deal of fuss and some offensé given to 
punctilious minds in bringing the carriages to the 
porch. Mrs. Porkman’s landau came before Mrs. 
Wigzell’s, which was wrong, as every body knows 
that hat linings rank before provisions ; and the 
great Mr. Timperley of the Linseed Mills—quite 
the most important person present—was left with 
his aggrieved wife and daughter till nearly the 
last However, they all got off ultimately, and 
five minutes brought to Mr. Scratchell’s 
door 

The breakfast was laid on two long tables in 
the common parlor ; the best parlor did duty as 
a reception-room, and for the display of the wed- 
ding presents, which were exhibited on a side 
table—quite a dazzling array. Mr. Piper’s friends 
had all sent offerings, scaly golden snakes with 


them 





emerald or ruby eyes, mother-o’-pearl envel@pe 
boxes, filigree bouquet-holders, lockets, fans, per- 
sonal finery of all kinds. To the bride 
tieman in Mr. Piper’s firmly establish | vsition 
no one could think of offering the bu‘t-r dishes 
and dessert knives, claret jugs and fish-carvers, 
which are presented to modest young couples just 
setting up in domestic business. Bella’s presents 
were therefore all of a strictly useless chara 
Beatrix gave her a set of pearl ornaments, Mrs. 
Dulcimer a dressing-case. The Vicar’s gift was 
a Bible in an exquisite antique binding, and a 
pocket edition of Shakspeare. 

“You need never be at a loss for something 
worth reading while you have those two books, 
my dear,” he told Bella when he presented them. 

The breakfast was a success. The Great Yaf- 
ford confectioner had done his duty. There were 
perigord pies and barley-sugar temples, heca- 
tombs of poultry and game, highly decorated 
hams and tongues, trifles, jellies, creams, hot- 
house fruit, ices, wafers, coffee, and liqueurs. To 
the minds of the young Scratchells it was the 
most wonderful feast. They played havoc among 
all the dishes, reckless of after - consequences. 
Such a banquet as that was well worth the cost 
of a bilious attack. The wines had all come from 
the Park, and were the choicest in Mr. Piper’s 
collection. 

“There’s a flavior about that ’ock”’ said Mr. 
Porkman, smacking his lips approvingly, “ that 
I don’t remember to have tasted for the last ten 
years. You don’t get such’ock nowadays. Money 
won't buy it, no more than it won't buy Madeira.” 

“T hope you'll crack many a bottle before the 
next ten years, Porkman,” roared Mr. Piper. “ It’s 
Skloss Johnney’s Berger that I bought out of 
old Tom Howland’= cellar after the poor old gen 
tleman’s death. He was a connysewer was Tom. 
I’ve got a whole bin, and it will be your fault if 
you don’t punish it.” 

“ And so I will, Sir, for it’s real good stuff,” an- 
swered Mr. Porkman, blinking at the pale amber 
wine in his green glass. 

The newly married couple were to spend their 
honey-moon in Italy. Coarse as he was in ap- 
pearance and manners, Mr. Piper had vague 
yearnings after the pleasures of refinement. He 
wanted to see the cities of Italy, and the pictures 
and statues with which he had been informed 
those cities abounded. He had not cared to 
travel in the first Mrs. Piper’s time, firstly be- 
cause that lady’s health had been precarious, and 
secondly because she could not speak a word of 
any language except herown. Mr. Piper wanted 
a companion who could interpret for him, and as- 
sist him to squabble with innkeepers and hack- 
ney-coachmen. Such a companion he felt he 
could have in Bella, and he would take a pride in 
exhibiting his pretty young wife at tables d’hétes 
and in public places. He would like to be point- 
ed out as a comfortable well-to-do man of middle 
age who had married a girl young enough to be 
his daughter. He was not ashamed of the dis- 
parity. It flattered his vanity. 

Bella looked very pretty by-and-by in a fawn- 
colored travelling dress and a pale blue bonnet. 
There was a carriage-and-four to take Mr. Piper 
and his bride to the railway station at Great Yaf- 
ford. He had insisted upon four horses, though 
two could have done the work just as well. The 
postilions were an imposing spectacle—smartly 
clad in sky-blue jackets, with satin favors pinned 
upon their breasts, and slightly the worse for beer. 
Happily the hired horses were of a sober and 
steady-going breed, or Mr. and Mrs. Piper might 
have come to grief on the first stage of their 
journey. 

They were gone, amidst the usual shower of 
old slippers. The wedding guests departed im- 
mediately after. There was to be no dance—noth- 
ing to wind up the evening, as Clementina and all 
her younger sisters and brothers loudly lamented. 

“T should think you'd better all go off to your 
beds, after the way you stuffed yourselves all 
through the breakfast,” said Mr. Scratchell. “I 
saw you.” 

“What was the use of leaving things?” de- 
manded Herbert. “The pastry-cook’s men will 
take every thing back. They won't leave us a 
crumb for to-morrow.” 

Herbert was right. The confectioner’s minions 
were already sweeping off the fragments of the 
feast—half tongues, bodies of fowls, dilapidated 
pies. Mrs, Seratchell stood and watched them 
with envious eyes. The family might have sub 
sisted for a week upon those savory remains. The 
small Seratchells prowled round the tables, and 
picked little bits out of the plates. Those manu- 
facturing people had been delicate and wasteful 
in their eating. The broken bits were daintier 
than any thing the little Scratchells had ever 
tasted before. 

“Come, clear out!” cried the father; “ you’ve 
all eaten too much already.” 

But he thought it a hard thing that the pastry- 
cook’s men should come down, like locusts of 
Scripture, and make barrenness in the land, after 
Mr. Piper had paid for every thing. 

The house had a desolate look when the van 
had driven off with all the glass and china and 
the long deal tables, the épergnes and artificial 
flowers sella’s room looked the dreariest of 
them all. It was but a poor attic at best, and 
now, in the untidiness of departure, strewed all 
over with crumpled scraps of paper, ends of old rib 
bon, cast-off cuffs and collars, and worn-out shoes, 
it looked horrible... The younger! sisters explored 
thechamber, after all was over, in the faint hope of 
gleaning something valuable. 

“She hasn’t left a morsel of any thing behind 
her,” said Clementina. 

‘I don’t think you can complain of that,” said 
Flora. “She's given us all her old clothes.” 

“ If she’d had a spark of generosity, she'd have 
given us some of her new,” answered Clementina 
“ This is to be my room now. It’s a horrid hole 
I'm sure the furniture must have been second- 
hand when Noah built the ark. Think of Bella 


a gen- 
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with her apple-green bedroom and dressing-room 
at the Park—all the furniture new, and her own 
choice; and her barouche and pair, and brougham 
for evenings! Doesn’t it seem too ridiculous ?” 

Clementina went to the shabby little looking- 
glass on the chipped mahogany chest of drawers, 
and submitted her small blunt features to a se- 
vere scrutiny. 

“Tm not particularly ugly, and I’ve Bella’s 
complexion, which is the best part of her,” she 
said; “but I don’t suppose there’s a Mr. Piper 
growing for me any where. 

“ Oh yes, there is,” answered the cheerful Flora. 
“ Bella will give lots of parties, and we shall meet 
with young manufacturers.” 

* Bella will do nothing except for her own grat- 
ification,” said Clementina. “ She won't give par- 
ties to please us.” 

teneiieenneen 


CHAPTER XLII 
KENRICK’S RETURN. 

In the dull dark days of November Mr. and 
Mrs. Dulcimer took their ward to Southampton, 
there to await her lover’s return. They were to 
spend a week at Culverhouse with Sir Kenrick, 
and then he was to g: ith them when they went 
back to Little Yafford. Mrs. Dulcimer had 
planned it all. Kenrick was ailing still— 
though that was no‘ likely, Mrs. Dulcimer said, 
after the sea-voyage—Rebecca could nurse him. 
There was no beef tea like Rebecca's, no such 
calves-foot jelly. 

They went to the Dolphin Hotel, at Southamp- 
ton, and Mr. Dulcimer at once descended upon 
the old book-shops in the High Street, like a vul- 
ture upon carrion—very much like a vulture, since 
he eared only for the dead. Mrs. Dulcimer took 
Beatrix for a gentle walk, which meant a contem- 
plation of all the shop windows. Beatrix looked 
pale and out of spirits. 

“T know you are anxious about Kenrick,” said 
Mrs. Dulcimer. 

seatrix blushed. Her conscience smote her 
for not being anxious enough about her wounded 
lover. Had it been Cyril thus returning, what 
agonies of hope and fear would have rent her 
breast! But it was only Kenrick, the man she 
had promised, out of simple gratitude and esteem, 
to marry ; and her feeling about him, as the hour 
of their meeting drew nigh, was an ever-increas- 
ing dread. 

The day came for the arrival of the steamer. 
The weather had been favorable, late as it was in 
the year, and the boat came into the docks on the 
very day she was expected. Mrs. Dulcimer and 
Beatrix had been walking on the platform for 
an hour in the afternoon, when the Vicar came 
bustling up to them. 

“The steamer is just coming in,” he cried; and 
they all hurried off to the docks. 

There were a great many people, a crowd of 
anxious faces, all looking toward the open water 
across which the big steamer was cleaving her 
steady way. 

Who was that on the high bridge beside the 
captain, looking shoreward through a glass ? 

“ Kenrick,” exclaimed Mr. and Mrs. Dulcimer 
simultaneously, 

Beatrix saw nothing. For a minute or so the 
docks and the people, the blue bright water out- 
side, the muddy green water inside, the big gayly 
painted steamer—every thing—swam before her 
He was coming, he had come, to claim the 
fulfillment of her promise. That weak moment in 
which she had yielded to an impulse of grateful 
feeling now meant life-long misery. 

A few minutes more and he was standing by 
her side, her hand clasped in his, Mr. Dulcimer 
giving him hearty welcome, Mrs. Dulcimer doing 
all the weeping, Beatrix dumb as a statue. 

“Oh, my poor dear Kenrick,” cried the Vic- 
ar’s wife, when she could find a voice, “ how 
changed you are—how fearfully changed !” 

“T’ve been very ill,” he answered, quietly. “T 
didn’t want to frighten you all, so I made rather 
light of it in my letter. But I’ve had a narrow 
squeak. However, here I am, and I don’t mean 
to knock under now.” 

The change was startling. The elegant and 
aristocratic-looking young man they all remem- 
bered less than a year ago, was transformed into 
a feeble invalid, whose shoulders were bent with 
weakness, and across whose cadaverous cheek 
there appeared the deep cicatrice of a sabre 
wound. There was nothing absolutely repulsive 
in Kenrick’s aspect, but there was enough to make 
love itself falter. 

They got him into a fly and drove off to the 
Dolphin, while Mr. Dulcimer staid behind to look 
after the luggage. 

“ Beatrix,” said Kenrick, when they were seat- 
ed opposite each other in the fly, “I have not 
heard your voice yet, and it is your voice that I 
have been hearing in my dreams every night on 
board the steamer.” 

“T am very sorry to see you looking so ill,” 
she answered, gently. 

“My tailor 
much as that. Tell me you are glad to see me— 
me—even the poor wreck I am.’ 

The re 
Beatrix’s eves brimmed over with tears 
deeply sorry for him, sorry that she could find no 
love for him in her heart; only infinite pity. 

“Tam very glad you are safe at home,” she said 
“We have all been anxious about you.” 

A poor for a who had lived 
through six months’ hard fighting with brown 
Buddhist soldiers—whirling round him in a dia 
bolical dance, like the imps and demons of deli: 
ium tremens—for the sake of this moment. But 
he could not upbraid his betrothed for unkindness 
just now. Mrs. Dulcimer was there, tearful but 
loquacious, and he could not open his heart before 
Mrs. Dulcimer. 

After breakfast next morning Kenrick asked 
Beatrix to go for a walk on the platform with him. 


eves, 





boot-maker or my would say as 


are pardonable hypocrisies in this life 


She was 


welcome man 








They were to drive over to Culverhouse Castle in 
the afternoon. 

It was a dim autumnal morning, the opposite 
shore veiled in mist, the water a dull brownish- 
gray, every thing placid and subdued in color— 
a morning that had the calmness and grayness of 
advancing age, the dull repose which befits man’s 
closing years. 

= My dearest love, your letters have been all 
kindness,” said Kenrick. “There has not been 
much love in them, but I suppose I have no right 
to complain of that. You did not promise t 
love Your letters have made me happy. 
But yesterday I confess I was wounded by your 
reception of me. You were 80 cold, silent! 
I looked in vain for the greeting I foreshadow- 
ed. It seemed that you had come to meet me as 
a duty—that you wished yourself away. And then 
I thought perhaps the change in me was too great 
—that you were horror-struck at seeing so de- 
plorable a wreck. 


me. 


If this was the cause of your 
silence—’ 

“Tt was not,” cried Beatrix, eagerly. 1 
do not imagine any thing of the kind. The change 
in you makes no difference in me. I am proud 
to think that you have done your duty—that you 
have been brave and noble, and have won praise 
and honor. Do you suppose I do not like you 
better for that ?” 

“If I thought otherwise, Beatrix—if I fancied 
that you were revolted by my lantern-jaws and 
this ugly gash across my cheek, I would say at 
once let all be at an end between us. I 
give you back your freedom.” 

“1 could not accept it on such terms. 
is nothing revolting in your appearance. 


“Pray 


would 


There 
If there 
were—if you were maimed and scarred so as to 
be hardly recognizable—I would remember that 
you had been wounded in the performance of your 
duty, and I would honor your wounds. No, Ken- 
rick, believe me, that could not make any barrier 
between us.” 

“ Yet there is a barrier.” 

She had not the cruelty to answer the cold 
hard truth. He was ill and weak. He looked at 
her with eyes that seemed to implore any deception 
rather than a reality that would crush him. He 
had loved her and believed in her when the man 
she loved had doubted and left her He was at 
least entitled to gratitude and regard 

“T have promised to be your wife, and am go 





ing to keep my promise,” she said, grave ly. 

“ Then lam happy Shall it be soon, 

“Tt shall be when you like after the new year.” 

“ And am I to leave the army ?” 

“No,” she answered, quickly. “Tam proud of 
your profession. I should be very sorry if for 
my sake you were to exchange the career of a 
soldier for the stagnation of a country gentleman’s 
life.” 

“There would be no stagnation for me at Cul- 
verhouse ; yet I had much rather remain in the 
army. But is my profession to separate us? You 
may not like to go to India.” 

‘It will be my duty to go with you.” 

“My love, I have no words to say how happy 
you have made me. It would have been a grief 
to give up my profession, but I would have done 
it without a word in obedience to vour wish.” 

“A wife should have no wish, about serious 
things, in opposition to her husband,” 
Beatrix. 

They were at Culverhouse Castle before dusk, 
and again the village gossips were bobbing to 
Beatrix, this time with the assurance, derived 
from Betty Mopson’s direct assertion, that she 
was to be their Lady Bountiful, the source of com- 
fort and blessing at Christmas-tide and in all time 
of trouble. 

They spent a calm and quiet week at the cas- 
tle. Beatrix liked the gray old buildings with 
their quaint mixture of ecclesiastical and domestic 
First a castle, then an abbey, then a good 
old Tudor dwelling-house—that was the history 
of Culverhouse. Kenrick brought out old county 
chronicles to prove what a big place it had been 
in its time; how it had belonged to a warrior of 
the Culverhouse breed in the days of the first 
crusade ; how it had been afterward surrendered 
to the Church by a sinning and repenting Culver- 
house ; and how, after sequestration and malap- 
propriation under the tyrant Harry, it had come 
back by marriage to the Culverhouses in a most 
miraculous way. 

“Your house seems to have always been but- 
said Mr. Dulcimer, poring 
over a musty parchment that Kenrick had pro- 
duced for his inspection. “ You have been a very 
lucky family.” 

“Luckier than we have deserved, I fear,” an- 
swered Kenrick, with a glance at Beatrix. 

They all went to Little Yafford at the end of 
the week, and Kenrick was established at the 
Vicarage, under strict charge of Rebecca. That 
worthy woman exercised an awful tyranny over 
him, feeding him with jellies and soups with as 
off-hand authority as if he had been a nest of 
young thrushes, or a turkey in process of fatten- 
ing for Christmas. He bore it all meekly, for was 


dearest ?” 


answered 


uses, 


tressed by heiresses,” 


not Mrs. Dulcimer the best friend he had, since 
it was she who had first suggested his winning 
seatrix 

They were to be married early in the vear 
Every body was talking about it already It 
would be a much more interesting marriage than 
Mr. Piper’s second nuptials, though that event 


had kept the village gossips alive for full six weeks. 
The tide of popular feeling had turned, and Bea 
trix now stood high in the estimation of her neigh 
bors. Even Miss Coyney was silent, and content 
ed herself with an occasional shrug of her shoul 
ders, or a significant elevation of her pepper-and 
salt The had died a natural 
death ; it had expired of inanition. 

Beatrix and her lover saw each other daily. 
Madame Leonard was delighted with the wound- 
ed soldier who had fought so well at Pegu. Every 
body praised him. Even Beatrix’s manner grew 


evebrows slander 


a shade warmer, and she began to feel a calm and 
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sober pleasure in her lover's company—such a mild 
regard as she might have given to an elder broth- 
er with whom she had not been brought up. 


As Kenrick grew stronger, they rode together 
across the wild bleak moor, and the fierce winds 
blew health and power into the soldier’s lungs. 
Kenrick spent some of his evenings at the dull 


old Water House, in that pretty white paneled sit- 


ting-room that had been so long shut up. Madame 
Leonard petted and pampered him in her cordial 
little way. Beatrix was kind, and read or played 
to him according to the humor of the hour. It 


life 


[to BE oO 


was a placid 
NTINUED.] 


NEW 


BOOKS 


und General Guide 


(“ Forest and Stream” Publishing Company, New 
York) is unquestionably the best work of the kind 
ever issued in this country The author, Mr. 
Cuartes Hatiock, editor of Forest and Stream 
the well-known and poy ila sportsman’s journal, 
is a well qualified to be the guide, 





ph id friend of sportsmen, whether 
profess imateurs. His work comprises 
a full list of t came animals, birds, and fishes 
of North Am i, with accurate accounts of their 
habits, t va s methods of capture, ete. In 
addition to this valuable information, it gives 
copious and intelligible instruction in shooting, 
fish V lcraft, and other matters interesting 
to sportsmen ; and it also contains a directory to 
the pr pa me resorts of the country. The 
chapter on dogs used for sporting, the best meth- 
ods of tra them, and on their treatment 
when sick or wounded, is full of important infor 


mation and practi ggestions. The work is 









furnished with an excellent index and with ad 
mir ibly er graved maps. Aside from its use as 
a sportsman’s guide, it is a work full of interest 
to the general reader, and especially to the stu 
dent of natural history 

—Caricature and other Comic Art, by Jawes 
PARTON (Harper & Brothers), is the most com 
plete ind valuable work on this subject ever giv- 
en to the public It presents the history of car- 
icature from tl st times to the present day, 
in all lands, whet! rbarous or civilized, where 
comic art has flourished. The task was one of 
great difficulty. Caricatures are generally things 
of the moment. Their interest dies with the event 
that calls them fort 


“The meteor drops, and in a flash expires.” 


inds of caricatures which in their day moved 
er of all who looked at them, to us ap 
id, utterly in point and wit. 


| wanting 
mn has hat subject with consum 


idled the 





‘ lity, and by his graphic pen-pictures of 
the times and persons that inspired the carica- 
turists of former times, has revivified their work, 


and put it into pes 
to appreciate 


ist 


of the 
enjoy their 


power modern reader 
good hits. His book 
ated wi - more than two hundred illus 
from ancient an Its 
and value a history of comic art are 
enhanced by portraits and biographical sketches 
of the more famous caricaturists. The work is 
and abounds in 
entertaining and useful information 

—An interestir of the Polaris Er 
— prepared under 


an 
is ill 
trations 1 modern sources 
interest 


written in a lively, popular style, 


gy narrative 


pediti m into the arctic 


government direction by the late Rear-Admiral 
Davis, has lately been issued from the govern- 
ment printing-office. The volume was practical- 


ly completed at the time of the author’s sudden 


death, and whatever revision was needed was made 
under the careful supervision of Professor J. E 
Novrse. This account of one of the most famous 


episodes of arctic exploration, although it has 
been anti ipated by the narrative of ( aptain Ty- 
son, published by Harper & Brothers, is valuable 
for the fullness of its official re ports, and for its 
charts and numerous illustrations. 
*, My Father's Sin (Harper & Broth- 
ers), is the latest work from the pen of that pop 
ular novelist R. D. Blackmores, auther of Lorna 
Doone, The Maid of Sker, Alice Lorraine, ete It 
is a very striking story, full of dramatic incident, 
graphic picturesque description, and 
artistic The first part 
h life in California in the early days of 
settiement of that State; and in no work of 
American or English, have read 
more powerful descriptions of pioneer life than 
these pages preset t 


_ Ere ma ; or 


narrative, 
delineation of character 
deals wit 
the 


fiction, either we 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 


NOVEMBER. 


Sunday, 11.—Twenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sundar 18.—T wenty-fifth Sanday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 25.—Twenty-sixth Sunday after Trinity. 
Frida 30.—St. Andrew, the Apostle. : 
THE papers prepared for the Triennial Coun 
cil of the Congregational Churches are always 
thoughtful, and sometimes of permanent value 
That read in 1874 by the Rev. Dr. Cog, on *“‘ Com 
ity between Denominations in the Home Field,” 
will be long remembered for its catholicity of 


spirit and the value of its practical suggestions. 


Of like importance is the paper from the Rev 
Dr. Woo.sey, the ex-president of Yale, on the 
** Bible in Schools,”’ furnished to the Triennial 


Convention of this vear 


It is marked by thor- 
oughness in touching up 


m all the issues now 


made in relation to Bible-teaching in the public 
schools, and candor in the method of meeting 
them President Woorsry thinks that the 
question has gone beyond the possibility of 
compromise with the Catholics ‘It will 
amount hereafter,’ he says, ‘‘ to a plea to give 
up all mixed schools. The Catholics will join, 
until that time shall come, with all infidels and 
many political interests, in keeping religion out 
of schools, in whatever form it presents its« if 


and asks for admittance.”’ His conclusions are 








HARPER'S 


(1) that the formal teaching of morals should 
be a part of public-school education; (2) that 
unless a considerable minority in a school dis 
trict object, the Bible should be used as the 
text-book in morals; (3) that if the Bible is 


withdrawn, as a concession to objectors, other 
suitable books on practical morality should be 
substituted. The essay was referred to a com 
mittee, at the head of which was President An 
GELL, of Michigan University. The report of 
the committee (unanimously adopted) declared 
that ‘“‘ whatever system of schools is adopted by 


the State, there is a necessity and duty of teach 
ing moral duties ; that in the practical teaching 
of such duties ethics can not be altogether dis 


sociated from religion; that a division of school 
funds among sects is not to be thought of; and 
that we can not abandon our school system on 
account of our difficulties with infidels or Roman 


Catholics.”” The statistics prepared and pre 
sented by Dr. Quint, of New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts, showed great prosperity in the Con 


gregational churches during the 
1874 to 1877. The net increase 
26,972, being an average annual increase of 8003 ; 
the total of members now is 350,658. The pres 
ent number of churches is 3500—an increase of 
184 in three years. Only 980 churches have set 
tled pastors; the majority are supplied by minis 
ters who are without a setticment. 


triennium from 
of members was 








To accommodate the 
gress at Croydon a large 
been erected. It is 160 feet by 90, and will seat 
4000 persons. Its cost is estimated at £2000 
The fact that the Archbishop of Canterbury is 
the presiding officer gives this Congress an im- 
portance not pertaining to any other recently 


English Church Con 


wooden building has 


held. Archdeacon Denison has announced his 
purpose not to attend Church Congresses here- 
after. In his opinion, the collisions of Church 


parties and partisans there occurring do no good, 
but rather harm. 
In an admirable 


letter to the Christian World, 


of London, De Pressensk, the Protestant 
minister, Deputy, and author, states that in the 
midst of his later political occupations M 


THIERS was preparing 


a philosophical work on 
religion. ‘* He 


believed firmly in God the 
great Creator and Merciful Father, and spoke 
with indignation of the systems which shut Him 
out of His own world, and lower man to the ley 


as 


el of an animal. The last working hours of his 
life seem to have been devoted to these high 
themes.”’ 

Nothing better illustrates the energy of the 


Christian charity of the English people than the 
fact that the India Fund for the relief of the 
famine in Madras has reached £350,000. Of this 
sum £250,000 had been forwarded early in Octo 
ber. Rair began to fall in October throughout 
the suffering districts, and at abated the 
fears of the people. The number of natives em 
ployed on relief works throughout Madras was, 
it latest accounts, 628,259, and the number gra 
tuitously fed, 1,603,721. The Governor-General 
has approved plans for permanent public works 
These will give remnnerative occupation to large 
numbers of the people. 


once 


The Rev. 
Methodist 
preaching 
to Peru, 


WiiuiAM TAyLor, the 
evangelist, who has in his tours of 
cireumnavigated the globe, has gone 
where he will prosecute his work. 


American 


In the Protestant Episcopal Convention the 
question of the change of the name of the Church 
‘“‘was disposed of by a most decided negative 
vote in the House of Deputies, the House of 
Bishops having sent them a message informing 
them that they had decided against it.” An 
important motion was offered to sbolish the 
Board of Missions as at present constituted, and 
to bring the missionary administration under 
the direc t control of the Convention. “ It seems 
probable, says the Church Journal, “that the 
General Convention will be made the board, 
with thirty men, composed of bishops, clergy, 
and. laity, to act as an executive committee 
the 


in 
interval between the triennial meetings of 


the Convention.’’ The merging of the Ameri- 
can Chureh Missionary Society with the Gener 


al Board of Missions is among Protestant Epis- 
copalians a subject of congratulation. It 
indicative of an ending of the policy of separate 
organizations for charitable work by the High 
and Low Church parties. The question of the 
amendment of the Lectionary was finally decid 
ed by the authorization of the Lectionary of the 
English Church. The proceedings of the Con- 
vention were marked & an entire absence of 
the party spirit which has in former years been 
active. The denominational papers agree in say- 
ing that party lines were obliterated. 


is 


The Unitarian Institute, which was successful- 
ly held at Springfield, Massachusetts, recently, 
will be continued biennially. It was determined, 
that hereafter only the evening meetings 
should be public. Dr. BeLLows stated the ob 
ject of the Institute to be not debate, but the 
presentation to its members of the “latest and 
freshest thought from whatever source that 
bears upon the subject of scientific theology.”’ 
Among the papers read was one by Professor 
Draper, of New York, on “‘ Evolution.”’ Anoth 
=. on the opposite side of the same subject, by the 
Rey. Dr. HI, ex-president of Howard Univer 
sity. Papers were also read by the Rev. W. R 
ALGER, on the “* Attitude of Man in the Universe 

Be ’ and the Rev. R. 8. CaLTnorp, 
iritual Christianity of the Old 


} 
aiso, 


on 
Testa 


of the “‘ possible’’ successors to the 
¥ ardinal Rrario Srorza, 

iS died in Rome September 29. He was 
sixty-seven vears of age, and was created cardi 
nal by Grecory XVI. in 1846. Cardinal Man 
NING has g¢ to Rome—for his hat. 


pa 


icv, ( Archbishop of 


aples 
ples, 


one 
Mr. Moopy and his companions transfer thei: 
work from Vermont to New Hampshire on Sun 


day, November 4. The same plan will be fol 
lowed as during the month of October; that is, 
four of the prominent towns in the State will 


be occupied at the same time. The Convention 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associations of 
New Hampshire have promised the evangelists 
hearty co-operation. Mr. Moopy has sent a 
circular letter to all the pastors of the State, i 

which he urges that, beginning with the first 
Sunday of November, “special services be held 








WEEKLY. 


during the month, at h times and places 
ministers and churches in their discretion deem 
best,”’ and that an effort be 
person in the State 


suc is 


made to reach every 


The 


American Missionary Association, which 
devotes itself chiefly to the education of our 
Freedmen, but has also missions in Africa, held 
its annual meeting in Syracuse, New York, be 


ginning October 25. The report states that at 
one time the Association had 500 teachers in the 
Southern field, with 30,000 scholars. More re 

cently attention has been given exclusively to 
the training of colored teachers The pupils 
now number 4500, and already there are 1500 
teachers in the South, sent out by the Associa 
tion, who are engaged in giving instruction to 
100,000 scholars There are twenty-six schools 
maintained, under the charge of 134 teachers 
Fifty-nine Congregational churches are unde 
the care of the Association, whose members 
number 4048 The total income from all sources 
for the year has been $209,695; expenditure 

$179,297. The debt is now $62,816, and has been 
reduced in the year $30,416 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE 


Ow the 2d of June last the royal yacht Ost 
while cruising off the coast of Sicily, e1 inter 
ed what was supposed to be, by many on board 
the veritable sea-serpent According to Lieu 
tenant Haynes, his attention was first attracted 
in a perfectly smooth sea, by seeing a ridge 
fins above the surface of the water, extend 





about thirty feet, and varying from five to six 


feet in height. On inspecting it by means of a 
telescope, at about one and a half cat s dis 
tance, he saw a head, tw aappens, and about 
thirty feet of an animal’s shoulder rhe head 
as nearly as he could judge, was about six feet 
thick, the neck narrower, about four to five feet, 
the shoulder about fifteen feet across, and the 
flippers each about fifteen feet in length. Th« 
movements of the flippers were those of a tur 
tle, and the animal resembled a huge seal, the 
resemblance being stronyest about the back of 
the head. He could not see th gth of the 
head, but judged it to be about fifty feet. The 
tail end was invisible, unless the ridge of fins 
which first attracted his attention, and which 
had disappeared by the time he had got the tek 





scope, were really the continuation of the shou! 
der to the end of the object’s body 

The head was not always above water, but was 
thrown upward for a few seconds at a time, then 
disappearing. There was, however, no blowing 


nor spouting 


This account was substantially confirmed by 
the statement of the engineer and of others on 
board. The captain distinctly saw the seal 
shaped head, the immense size of the flippers 
and a part of the body. 

These reports were considered to be of so 


much interest that the Admiralty thought pr r 
er to refer them to the criticism of sci 
men as to the probable nature of the apparitior 
and the matter was placed in the hands of M: 
FRANK BUCKLAND for the purpose, who - sent 


ed the subject for consideration to Professor 
Owen, Mr. A. D. BartLetT, of the Zoological 
Garden, Captain Davip Gray, and Mr. Henry 


Leg, and in a recent number of Land and Wate 
he publishes the responses of these gentlemer 
Professor Owen does not think there is any 
ground for supposing this to have been an ani 
mal unknown to naturalists, but considers it 


probably referable to some unusual movements 
of one or more marine animals, either cetaceans 
or fishes. He, however, is entirely non-commit 
tal on the subject, beyond refusing to assent to 
the existence of any unknown monster 

Mr. BUCKLAND suggests that the phenomena 
may have been caused by the procession of sev 
eral basking-sharks, which are of sufficient mag 
nitude to have produced at least some of the 
appearances. 

Captain Davip Gray thinks that in all proba 
bility the phenomenon was produced by several 
small whales moving together, the look of the 
head and shoulders, in the sketch furnished by 
the officers of the Osborne, being quite similar to 
that of a whale when moving from the specta 
tor. The appearances of the fins, which could 
not have come from any single whale, might 
possibly have been produced by a combination 
of several animals. 

Mr. BARTLETT, on the other hand, 
possible, perhaps probable, that the 


thinks it 


animal seen 


by those on board the Osborne may have been a 
marine reptile analogous to some of the gigantic 
saurians known to geologists, such as the ich 


thyosaurus. As illustrating the possibility of 


the existence of monster animals for a long time 
unknown to man, he cites the case of the hairy 
eared, two-horned rhinoceros, caught at Chitta 
gong some years ago—a species pre viously en 


tirely unknown to naturalists, although the 
region inhabited by it was supposed to be thor 
oughly explored. 

Mr. Henry Lee coincides in opinion with M: 
BARTLETT as to the existence of an undescribed 
species, and thinks that the phenomena are not 
to be explained by the movements of any know 
species, the fact of there being no blowing nor 
spouting warranting the conclusion that it is 
not a cetacean. 


A case of very rapid growth on the part of the 
common celery grass of Che sapeake Be ay ( Vallis 


neria spiralis) is quoted in the American Journal 
of Science, in an article by Mr. A. W BENNETT, 
who states that the plant attained a length of 
forty-three inches in ninety-three hours, or near 
ly half an inch per hour. The ultimate length 
of forty-eight inches was reached in the urs 
of the succeeding two or three days 

One of the most striking facts in the study of 


the fossil bones of certain districts in Europe 
seen in the combination of animals of apparent 
ly very distinct geographical relations, allowing 
the inference that in the alternations of the 
sons the summers were tropical or subtropical, 
and the winters subarctic. This however, 
well illustrated in Asia in meters times, where, 
as on the Lower Amoor, the tiger preys upon 
the reindeer 

Dr. Finscu, in the report of his late noted ex 
pedition to Northwestern Siberia 
similar fact in the co-existence, 
the Altai Mountains, of the tiger and ounce and 
the Saiga antelope with the reindeer. The ca 
per-cailzie, a well-known member of the Europe 


sea 


announces & 


as far north as 


an grouse, also occurs in the same locality, and it | in a circus, and your father used to chalk my shoes,” 


: 


| 
i 
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18 a very interesting fact that bones of this bird, 
the reindeer, anc 1 found together in 
the caverns of Auvergne, constitut add 
tional proof of the former « nee tl fa 
climate very similar to that of the 1 hwest 
portions of Asia at the present tim 

The put t n ofa new « ntif period J 
under the t e of the Am i Journa fP 
and Applied Mathema j innout | It is 
under th spice f the Joh Hi } I": 
woratty und will have as editor hief Prof r 

SYLVESTER, with whom are ass ated Pr 
ors Benjamin Pierce, Stwon~n Newcomt 

"A ROWLAND, and WriuiaM E. Story I 
magazine w ippear in quarto tf m, and, for the 
present, four numbers wi l nually 

The death of Professor U. J. J. Levennrrer was 
lately announced by telegra to t Smitl 
nian Institution as having t | nt l 
of September 

This eminent astronomer was | r N 
mandy on the 11th of Mar 18 nd y 
life he devoted himself to chemistry, and } 
lished sev il essays on the compounds of | 
phorus. He, however, soon turned his att n 
to mathematics, and at the of tw t 
wrote the memoir upon the M {t 
Planets Jupiter, Saturn, and | 

His first great tr mph as t 
in determining by m emat t 
existence fay inet out ] {I 
fluencing its movements. He } t 
position of the new planet w tw 5 
»f its true place I region jt ted 
gerly explored by ast om t 
iteelf « ad ve hortiy af ‘ 1 

A sim 1 { was d 4 I 
Apams, of Ca ive, Fr ' . { 
time tl world was divide ! 
two the th t dis er t i 

In 18558 Ps LEVERRIE! D 
of the Observa y of Paris 
1870, when | signed. Hew 
1872, and ipied the position until his th 

Dr. Danret Draper has published t l 
report of the New York Met 0 1 
tory for 1876. This is accompanied by « 
chart istrating ipl t 7 i 
mont I f f | f 5 

One of the most portant to 
the Mathem i Phys 8 ) 
late meetir ft British A I 
outh, was or by Pr r Ha 1 
resuits of t tidal « vat net I 
cent arctic expedition, th great 1 
corresponding with t D 
BessEeis on the same su I 
ters of t Di ‘ | 1 to | 
locality f such rva ] 

] ete serie ker 1 f 
servations f ty ght 

As the result of the dis f tl r 
vations by Prof r Ha HTON n 
as rtaine 1 tt les tl t » tide { 
to by Dr. Besser, t ng t ‘ { 
jaffin Bay and t tl B xy 8 
there is st a ul hi ( I 
characterist w t ou tw A « i 

yn drawn by Profe Haveuton from 
that Greenland is an island 1 ference Ww 
from the present state of our knowledge could 
scarcely be derived fron y her data 

HUMORS OF THE DAY 

A nate of the Scottieh capital had been or ‘ t 
to London, a on hie re rm expatiated t a fr i 
on the courtesy and attet n whict | 
from one of the t rem bers D 
M.P. had pr f access for } to ma he 
public insti reached the « ix of y 
eayit 7 me a bla wrt? f 
ery place in Probably the ugistrat t 
a carte blanch 

—_— 

He murmured, “I am a man of quiet tastes ;" ther 
went behind the door, took a flask from his pocket, 
and tasted somcthing 

_ 

A fant ionable but terate lady who w g 
on the ntinent, in writing to af aA ~ 
had just seen the “ museum of iriq 8 ( " 

a 

It is raid that a Quaker who r la Y ) 
ear, with a request that he would put his re 1 to 
practice by tur yr th other « of XN 
friend, but it is aleo w that ‘ 
ve mete it shall be measured to 
returned what he had r ¢ 

- 
© for so m coined na ‘ t 
iim! © fore name no pe - 
the prayer of \ t Fane ehe ma y 
she is content to call him Old Beeswax 
_ 

An Er eh lord had ar n nd t ‘ aid 
egg while x owner as absent l I us 
much mort t the fo wit fr but 
] Th is egg, ar 0 “ 

I ma be to} tar t 
fina 
> 

Girls whose opinion about such things is a ¥ 
nable say that there is too mueh shirt colla ' 
itt your mal the present fast ons to ® t r 
taste 

- 

Sr ANT Plaze, Sir, we alt tnot ad 
baker says | n't trust 

Inate He The mat N a 
Bedad, then I have toast! 

_ 

A ¥y ! lady wt me enffte if 
amashir has had } tr ks ver fi 
thie season, having heard that fi “a 
pr ter yr 

— 

An extensly ar wr pla art t 
the entrar of a private road, on wh Ww 

‘Norworn.—No carte, horses, o “ ved 
to use this roa I the gra - wi 

_ 
ral # ty offered a prem for tl 
rrigation, wt h wae pris <d at 
by mistake An honest farmer sent his wif 
the prize. 
—_— 

“ Madam,” aaid a certain one to Mra, Brow ! ! 
er day, * you are talking simple rubbis! o'y s 
replied the r-crushing lady I suse | 1 
to comprehend me 

After a a pros 
pero Sf ‘ 
er actress a, OF eetir 
her behing U yu were a mem 
ber of my father's circus « mpa Yes,” replied 
the elder lady, with dignity, “ but there are grades even 
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TRAFALGAR. 


Tur above engraving represents one of the old 
time naval battles, which afforded such brilliant 
op portunities for the painter’s art. 
of our picture is the work of C 

artist of unusual 
nent position in the principal art gallery at Mu 
4 hundred years 
could be found out of which to compose a spirit- 
ed and striking picture than an engagement be the 
tween two or more 
there is 
on the part of an artist 
vaded the regions of the mermaids, 
struck so far 
serve no purpose in the cause of art 
painting can be made out of the destruction of a 
naval enemy who has succumbed to the submarine 


ability 


vessels 


e for the display of 


.| a torpedo. 


BoLaMACHI, an 
and occupies a promi 


ago no better subject 
France and Spain, 
loss of the 
world has ever known. 
race was not to the 


at sea. Nowadays 
genius 
Naval warfare has in- 
and decisive | 
under water that they } er 
No great 


, and one 





ty-seven sail of the line, 


The battle of Trafalgar has probably inspired 
more artists than any other great encounter that 
The original | ever took place on blue water, 


and the picture 


battle 


to the 


In addition 


we offer our readers this week is not the first 
| whose merits have entitled it to the honor of be- 
ing engraved for the Weekly. 
British fleet humbled the 


At Trafalgar the | 
combined navies of 
and paid for her victory by 
greatest naval commander the 
In this case certainly the 
swift or the 
strong, for the British force numbered only twen- 
four frigates, one schoon 
cutter, while that of the 
Spaniards united amounted to thirty-three sail of 
the line, five frigates and two brigs. 
to the disproporticn in numbers, the largest of | 


French and 


Caper off Cape Finisterrs 
| ensued, Sir Ropert Caper, with only fifteen ships 


| battering-ram of a Monitor, or been blown up by | the British ships carried thirty guns less than 


those of her enemies. 

Amid the land victories of France which pre 
ceded the naval victory of Trafalgar, the people 
of Great Britain watched with anxiety the mo 
tions of the enemy’s fleet, one portion of which, 
composed of Spanish and French vessels under 
command of Admiral Vittexsvve, eluded all 
vigilance e, 
depredations of this commander were evidently 
somewhat restrained by dread of 
with Lord Netsox, who, with 
had twice pursued him 
teturning to Europe, VILLENEUVE was re-en 
forced to the number of twenty ships of the 
line, and encountered the fleet under Sir Ropert 
In the action which 


an encounter 
an inferior force, 


across the Atlantic 


of the line, kept at bay his superior enemy, and 
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took two of their large vessels. This action, 


however, was not decisive, and the British ad- 


miral was prevented by the foggy weather and 


the state of his ships from renewing it the next 


and escaped to the West Indies. The | 
| received his sentence on July 22, 1805 


day. This proved a terrible disappointment to 
the sanguine hopes of his country, and the un- 
fortunate commander suffered a severe and per- 
haps unjust penalty—reprimand by court-martial 
for an error of judgment. Sir Roserr Catper 
On the 


| 15th of September Lord Netson put to sea, and 


arriving off Cadiz, received the command of the 
fleet at that station from Admiral CotLinewoop. 

About the middle of October, having received 
certain information that he would be joined in a 
day or two by seven sail of the line from En- 
gland, he boldly detached Admiral Lovis with 
six sail of the line upon a particular service, in so 
open a manner as to be seen by the enemy. This 
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manceuvre deceived Admiral V1LLe- 
NEUVE, who, believing that the Brit- 
ish fleet was reduced to twenty-one 
sail of the line, resolved to redeem 
his tarnished fame by encountering 
Netson himself. He accordingly ven- 
tured out from Cadiz with a light west- 
erly wind. Lord Ne.son, having re- 
ceived his expected re-enforcement, 
immediately followed in pursuit, and 
on the 21st of October descried the 
combined fleet about seven miles to 
the eastward of Cape Trafalgar. 
The commander-in-chief immediately 
gave the signal for the fleet to bear 
up in two columns as they formed in 
the order of sailing. Lord Netsoy, 
in the Victory, led the weather col- 
umn; Admiral Cottrsewoop, in the 
Royal Sovereign, led that of the lee. 
Vittenevve had formed his ships in 
one line; but as the mode of attack 
was unusual, so the structure of his 
line was new, forming a crescent con- 
vexing to leeward 

NE sow’s last signal was, “ England 
expects every man to do his duty.” 
It was received with a shout through- 
out the whole fleet. About noon the 
fearful conflict began by the leading 
ships of the British column eaking 
through the enemy’s line, which was 
first effected by Admiral CoLLine- 
woop. The succeeding ships, break- 
ing through in all parts astern of 
their leaders, engaged the enemy at 
the muzzles of their guns. At twenty 
minutes past twelve, the action be- 
came general. Lord NeLson ordered 
his ship, the Victory, to be run on 
board the Redoubtable, while his sec- 
ond, the 7emeraire, ran on board-the 
next adjacent ship, and in a short 
time the four contending vessels were 
closed in one mass. After a general 
and furious engagement, continued 
for several hours, about three o'clock 
p.m. Admiral Gravina, who carried 
the Spanish flag in the rear, bore 
away to Cadiz. Five more of the 
foremost of the enemy, under Ad- 
miral Dcumanorr, tacked and stood to 
the southward. They were engaged, 
and the sternmost taken. By this 
time nineteen ships of the line in all 
remained to contend with the British. 
Of these two were of the first size, and 
none were uader seventy-four guns. 

At forty minutes past four all firing 
ceased, and a complete victory was 
announced to Lord Netson, who had 
been wounded early in the action by 
a bullet shot from the Redouhtable, 
He survived just long enough to hear 
the result of the action, and died, as 
he had lived, with heroic fortitude. 
The news of his loss was received in 
England with dismay and consterna- 
tion. Misfortunes befell the allied 






troops in Austria, but they were regarded as a 
small calamity compared with the death of the 
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THE MONUMENT TO ROGER WILLIAMS, PROVIDENCE, RHODE 


great hero. One author writes: “It was said, 
perhaps with no great exaggeration of NELsoN’s 


merits, that the victory at Trafalgar did not com- 
pensate his country for his loss.” 


IN THE SHIPKA PASS—SULEIMAN PASHA AND HIS STAFF WATCHING THE 


ATTACK 





ISLAND. 


Two days after 


ON FORT 





taken by a 
volunteered 
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the engagement ten ships of the ene- 
my—the remnant of the fleet which 
had suffered least in the 
ventured out from Cadiz in the hope 
of capturing some of the British ships 
which were damaged and scattered 
by the terrible weather that immedi 
ately followed 


action— 


They were repulsed, 
however, by Admiral CoLtinewoop 
with little difficulty A number of 
prizes were taken, some of which it 
was necessary to destroy, among them 
the Redoubtat and four only were 
brought to Gibraltar Shortly after 
the action Admiral Drumanom fell in 


with Sir Ricnarp Stracnan off Cape 


Ferrol. The French commander had 
four ships, which, after a spirited con 
test. successively struck their colors 


This concluded one of the most re 
markable na 
of the world 


| battles in the history 


THE ROGER WILLIAMS 


MONUMENT 


Tue monument erected at Provi 
dence, Rhode Island, in honor of the 
founder of the city and the State, and 
unveiled October 16, in the presence 
of an immense aasemblage of people, 
was designed by Mr. Frankiiw Sim 
mons, well known to visitors to Wash 
ington by bis Naval Monument in the 
The Rocrr Wu. 


IAMS monument consists of a broad 


Capitol grounds 


granite base, with steps rising one 
above another, supporting a hand 
some granite pedestal, and surmount- 
ed by a bronze figure of the founder 
of the State, seven and a half feet 
high, wh on the steps stands His 
tory—a draped figure in bronze six 
and a half feet high—writing the 
name of Roger WiLLtaMs on the ped 
estal 

No portrait of Wut1aMs is extant, 
and the sculptor has given us an ideal 
figure, very simple and noble in con 
ception. The figure is clad in the 
historic costume of the Puritans 
The left hand holds a large Bible, 
pressing it against the breast, while 
the right is slightly raised, as if in 
persuasive discourse, The expression 
of the face is benignant, and the fore 
head is singularly nobk 


IN THE SHIPKA PASS, 

Tue spirited battle sketch on this 
page represents one of Sv.Leman 
Pasna’s desperate attempts to re 
take Fort St. Nicholas, in the Shipka 
Pass, from the Russians. This as- 
sault took place on the night of the 
17th of August, and was 
force of about 
for the service 


under 
3500 men, who had 
They were divided 
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into three detachments, one, under Samm Pasna, 
being told off to attack the height on the south- 
ern side; a second, under Repses Pasna, on the 
eastern ; and a third, under Vetsse. Pasna, on the 
western side. The first and third columns had 
almost reached the enemy’s position when the 
attack was discovered by the Russians, who im 
mediately opened a heavy fire upon the second 
column. The Turks, however, succeeded in cap- 
turing the foremost intrenchments on the west- 
ern side, and partially silenced the artillery fire 
higher up. On the eastern side, however, the at 
tacking party were less fortunate, the officers— 
mainly subalterns—leading their men badly, or, as 
our artist remarks, not leading them at all. Thus 
far the Turkish soldiers bad evinced the greatest 
bravery and spirit, scaling almost impossible rocks 
to shouts of “Allah! Allah! Oudjoum! oud- 
joum !”—* To the assoule !"—but Repses PasHa 
giving way on the east, the Russians rallied, made 
a desperate change upon the Turks, and finally 
drove back the whole of the attacking force, the 
assault thus ending in utter defeat, owing, our 
artist writes, to the failure of Repses Pasna to 
support his colleagues at the critical moment 

Our sketch was taken at the moment when the 
Turks had taken the intrenchment. It shows 
the almost impregnable character of the fort, and 
excites our wonder that SuLemman Pasna should 
have attempted to wrest it from the hands of the 
Russians by direct assault. The courage display- 
ed by the Turkish soldiers in this desperate con- 
flict was admirable. 


A CRANBERRY 

THANKSGIVING turkey without cranberries is 
what life is without matrimony, or matrimony 
without quarrels. The small red spheres of the 
fruit, crushed, sweetened, and transmuted into a 
delicious crystalline jelly, out all that is 
good in the bird's flavor, and supplement it so 
that no reasonable housekeeper ever 
thinks of serving it without that sauce, which in 
its ruddiness of color seems te have caught the 
very exhilaration of autumn, and in its taste com- 
bines the sweets and sours to perfection. 

Much that is idyliie might be writtea in praise 
of the cranberry; but though its private habits 
are interesting, they are not wholly commendable. 
It exacts more attention than so hardy a fruit 
should require in its culture, and it has several 
idiosyncrasies, not the least curious of which is 
its selection of ground to growin, The ordinary 
field with a good depth of loam, such as contents 
nearly all other berries, is not enough. The eran- 
berry has a preference for the cedar swamp, and 
will thrive nowhere else. All along the Atlantic 
coast, from Long Island to Florida, there are ce 
and the only living things that find 
in them cranberries, and artists with 
acutely developed sensibility to the picturesque. 
The cedar is never a very cheerful-looking tree. 
Its crisp, mossy, dusky green foliage, that never 
expands and always looks compactly incipient, is 
pathetic, and its dull red bark glows feebly under 
the weighty darkness of the In the 
swamps it grows densely, and makes perpetual 


BOG 


brirg 


agreeably 


dar 
beauty 


swaps, 
are 


branches. 


twilight of the seasons ; and in the moist, spengy, 
uncertain ground beneath, the wild cranberry de- 
velops in a cloistral privacy more becoming a 


sentimental violet than so highly colored an escu- 
lent as it is, 

Domestication and improvement by cultivation 
have not altered its temperament, and the farmer 
has never been able to adapt it to any other soil. 


It is only the soil that it insists on, however; and 
refined by domestication, it parts contentedly 
with its old protector the cedar, and thrives in 


level places, sunshiny and unsheltered, if it is 
planted in the former bed of that tree. 

The cranberry-grower always clears the swamp, 
removing every vestige of the tangled wood down 
to the stumps, ditches it, and spreads a depth of 
from four to twelve inches of sand over it, which 
is removed from time to time, and under such 
changed conditions the low-crouching vine of the 
fruit vields abundance, and prospers as it never 
prospered in the secluded home of its wildness 
under the dark boughs of the cedar. 


A good “bog,” as the swamp is now called, 


yields about two hundred bushels an acre, more 
or less, and we visited one last August sixty 


acres of which were expected to produce over 
three hundred bushels an acre. That ie near 
West Creek, an old fishing village on the Tucker- 
ton branch of the New Jersey Southern Railway, 
and includes about one hundred and ten acres, 
which searcely ever yield less than fifteen thou- 
sand bushels a vear. The berries were then ri- 
pening for the September picking, and trailed 
along the smooth moist ground in countless thou- 
sands, 

The vine is perennial, but its weight of fruit 
holds it to the surface, and one must stoop with 
his back to the sun, and gently draw the slender 
branches and small dark green leaves aside to 
discover in what astonishing compactness the ber- 
ries hang. The grower went into ecstasies as he 
showed them to us—ecstasies over their abun- 
dance-—and it was impossible not to admire their 
exquisite colors, the redness of ripeness not hav- 
appeared, and faint blushes of crimson melt- 
ing into delicate pinks and a bluish creaminess 
or a soft purple. They are never prettier than 
late in August, and the deep ermson of their ma- 
turity is not nearly so charming as the tints of 
their budding. 

The gathering begins early in September, and 
the seven hundred people employed in it make 
an exhilarating and attractive scene. Parts of 
the old swamp, with the cedars still growing, sur- 
round the bog and scent the air; rivulets divide 
the ground into squares, and hold many lilies on 
their placid surfaces. The pickers have been 
mustered from all the neighboring farms and vil- 
Jages, and work in regimental rows, beginning at 
oue end of a square, and backing down to the 
other, and putting the berries as they are gathered 


ing 


into small wicker baskets that hold half bushels. 
Most of them are young women in neat cotton 
dresses and yoluminous sun-bonnets ; but besides 
these there are old and young fishermen with 
bronzed faces and salty clothing, who have taken 
a week from theiy usual occupations to share in 
the cranberry harvest, which almost amounts to 
a festival, and which, moreover, is very profitable 
to the laborers, paying them forty cents for every 
bushel gathered. Here is a group more diversi- 
fied than the others. At one end of the line is 
an old sailor, with a face as brown as a ciiestnut, 
and a blne guernsey over his stout body ; next to 
him is a pretty little girl, not more than six or 
seven years old; next to her, somebody’s city 
cousin, in a quite fashionable costume, and a 
most ornately carved meerschaum cigar-holder 
in his mouth; next to him, a decrepit old dame 
and her husband; and beyond all these are a 
score of rosy country girls, charmingly dressed in 
cool summer fabrics and the archest of straw 
hats. It scarcely seems to be a labor at all, there 
is so much chatter and laughter, and we may feel 
flattered that there is so little coarseness and ig- 
norance, such as disgrace similar gatherings at 
the hop harvests of Engiish Kent. 

The picking usually takes about five weeks, and 
at the end of that time cranberries are a familiar 
thing in the city stores. 


HOME AND. FOREIGN ¥ GOSS 


Toxto, the Japanese capital, is now enjoying its first 
National Exhibition. It was opened by the Mikado 
in person on August 21, and the show will continue 
for one hundred days from that time. The general 
arrangements have been made by the gentlemen who 
controlled the Japanese department at Philadelphia, 
and many features of the Centennial have been repro- 
duced. Thereis an Agricultural, Horticultural, and Ma- 
chinery Hall, and an Art Building ; also an Education- 
al Museum. The exhibitors are all Japanese, and the 
articles have all been made in Japan. In Machinery 
Hall the exhibit is not large, but both the Horticul- 
tural and Agricultural halls are well filled. A fine col- 
lection of the woods of Japan, prepared so as to show 
the grain, is mentioned as of special interest. The 
articles of silk, of porcelain, bronze, and of laquer- 
work are elegant, though not as numerous as in the 
Japanese section of the Centennial. But some speci- 
mens of native handiwork are reported to be superior 
to any thing in the Exhibition at Philadelphia. Many 
of these are designed for the coming Paris Exposition. 
The buildings for the fair are temporary ones, with 
the exception of the Art Building, and are located in 
Uyeno Parx—a beautiful spot, adorned with magnifi- 
cent shade trees, with graveled walks and broad ave- 
nues., Just outside the inclosure are some fine temples 
and tombs of some of the Tycoons. 


In Southern Russia a rinderpest has broken out 
among the cattle. So malignant is the disease that 
hundreds of thousands of cattle have died, and in many 
villages scarcely a cow or an ox is left to the impover- 
ished inhabitants. 


There is an opportunity for more to join the Wood- 
ruff Scientific Expedition, and participate in the ben- 
efits to be derived from such an enterprise. The date 
of the sailing of the expedition has been postponed to 
May, 1878, and a new iron ship is to be built for its 
special uses, It is expected that it will be one of the 
finest specimens of American ship-building. 





Asiatic cholera has broken out in Yokohama—the 
result of having no quarantine for vessels from infect- 
ed ports. 


It is a pleasure, in these hard times, to notice small 
economies in the great departments of our govern- 
ment. It is a good example for a nation, as a body, 
to set to its individual members. When a private citi- 
zen observes that the estimates of appropriations re- 
quired in the War Department for the service of the 
fiscal year are $32,436,764 98, he naturally admires the 
exactness which prevented the demand from being 
$32,436,765. And he recalls the vast,sum which, as a 
achool-boy, he learned would result from one cent put 
at interest at the beginning of the Christian era, and 
remembers that two cents would bring a double 
amount. Then observing that the estimates of the 
needs of the Navy Department are $2,003,861 27, and 
of the Treasury Department $273,891 29, he becomes 
bewildered at the possible results to the nation of sav- 
ing six cents by exact estimates ! 





A creature has been found in the vineyards of France 
which voraciously devours phylloxera in the larva state. 
M. Laliman, who has interested himself in this mat- 
ter, saw ninety-five of the vine pests disappear before 
the attacks of this new insect in about ten minutes. 


Among the curious the question just now is wheth- 
er the seven-legged horse from Vermont will trot any 
faster than a four-legged horse. Also, whether the 
five horns with which his head is adorned are used of- 
fensively or only defensively. 





The Evening Mail shows a simple method of getting 
rich. The following table gives the result of saving a 
certain amount each day for fifty years, and putting it 
at interest at six per cent. : 


DAILY SAVING. 


THE RESULT. 


Thirty centa......... 
Forty cents... 
Fifty cents ..... 
Sixty cents 

Seventy cents 
Eighty cents. . 
Ninety cents. . seseiee 
I oo 00.6n cndics voce ccccesceccse 





The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren, in San Francisco, has attempted the relief of a 
little Chinese girl about ten years old, whose feet were 
undergoing a painful process of bandaging for the pur- 
pose of stunting their growth. At the trial it was 
found that the child’s feet were already completely de- 
formed, so that they could never be restored to their 
normal condition. 





Chicago is always having some new wonder. The 
latest is a cat—what we might call a fire-alarm-telegraph- 
office cat. She lives in the alarm office, apparently un- 
derstands all the arrangements and apparatus, watch- 
es the men to see that they do their duties faithfully, 
» eyes stsangers suspiciously, keeps company with the 
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watchman at night, and shows an excited interest 
whenever an alarm of fire is struck. The “ boys” call 
this wonderful tabby cat by the masculine name of 
“ Pete.” 


The Japanese appreciate the advantages of the rail- 
way. There are now ten trains daily each way between 
Tokio and Yokohama. The third-class carriages are 
usually full, and often crowded. They are almost ex- 
clusively occupied by the middle and lower class Jap- 
anese. Foreigners generally ride second-class; the 
first-class carriage is seldom occupied. 


The Bombay Guardian says that the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Bombay, India, has now a 
building of its own, beautifully situated, overlooking 
the Esplanade, and well adapted for its various gath- 
erings. Besides the weekly religious meetings, lect- 
ures are delivered, and there are classes for the study 
of the languages. 


An interesting relic is now in the possession of a 
gentleman in Kansas. It is a large silver watch with 
a chain attached, once the property of George Wash- 
ington, and bears the initials “ G. W.” engraved on the 
case. The face is still perfect, but the hands are gone, 
and the works are very much out of repair. The watch 
is said to be 150 years old, and was made in Paris. 





The olive-tree, like the orange and lemon, is readily 
grown in California. Heretofore it has Leen culti- 
vated more for its foliage than any thing else, and its 
fruit has been allowed to wither and go to waste. 
Within a year the fruit has been utilized by manufac- 
turing it into oil. Some of this oil has been put into 
the market, and it has found a ready sale. It is of a 
bright, rich color, and is superior to most of the olive- 
oil sold in the shops. 


Burnetr’s Fravorrne Exrracts are used and 
indorsed by the best Hotels, Confectioners, Gro- 
cers, and the first families in the country.—[ Com. ] 


Harpy tidings for nervous sufferers, and those who 
have been dosed,drugged,and quac ked ad. Pp ulvermacher's 
Electric Belts effectually cure premature debility, weak- 
ness, and decay. Book and Journal, with information 
worth thousands, mailed free. Address Pru veRMACHER 
Gatvanio Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.—({Com. ] 








ADV ER’ T ISEMEN NTS. 


Davis Collamore & Co, 


HAVE NOW ON EXHIBITION THE 


if4 
CROWN WARE” 
of the Worcester Royal Porcelain Co. 


DINNER AND TEA WARE OF 


MINTON’S, COPELAND, WEDGWOOD’S, 
TAT Broadway. 


Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are, as the poet says, “an 
excellent thing in manand woman.” 
Nothing adds so much to the per- 
sonal appearance as 2 set of 
teeth, and to neg » is 
inexcusable. To keep them fre 
from scurf, and spotiess as pearls, 
cleanse them daily with 


FRAGRANT DOZODONT. 


It is a wholesome Botanical preparation, and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. Repulsive Breath, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, is com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It is loudly 
praised by artists of the dramatic and lyric profession, 
who especially know the value of a reliable dentifrice. 
Sold by Druggists eve ry whe re. 


GRATEFUL —C COMFORTING. 


Mere’ Ss 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


Sold only in Packets labelled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., 


HOMEOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 
LONDON. 


BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS. 
CAXTON PRESS 
Self-Inking, only st 4. 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Self-Ink- 
ing, from $27 to $60; will do the 
work of a $250 Press. Presses from 
$3 50. Stamp for catalogue. CUR- 
TIS & MITCHELL, 15 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 


WONDER UPON WONDER. 


Given Away—A strange, mysterious, and most extra- 
ordinary Book, entitled “THE BOOK OF WON- 
DERS.” Containing, with numerous curious pictorial 
illustrations, the mysteries of the Heavens and Earth, 
Natural and Supernatural, Oddities, Whimsical, 
Strange Curiosities, Witches and Witchcraft, Dreams, 
Superstitions, Absurdities, Fabulous, Enchantment, 
&c. In order that all may see this curious book, the 
publishers have resolved to give it away to all that de- 
sire to see it. Address by postal card, F. Guzason & 
Co., 738 V WwW yashington Street, Boston, Mass. 


‘a TE “Mannfac turer r of 
C. STETIR, Jiaontecturer of 
Pipes & Cigar Holders. Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome Street, 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 

















T THE NEW STOCK EXCHANGE 
of JOHN HICKLING, 62 Broadway, operators 
can fill their own orders from the blackboard. 






$25 00 Margin............. 25 Shares, 
$50 00 Margin...... .. 50 Shares, 
$100 00 Margin........ +--+. 100 Shares, 


JOHN HICKLING, 62 Broadway, } N.Y. 


40 


L 


Flowered, diamond, egg, and tinted Bristol 
Cards, with your name neatly printed on them, 
all for 10¢. STAR & CO., Northford, Conn. 


AME RIQUE CIGARETTES —Perique and Vanity 
Fair, Correct thing for dinner and whist parties. 


ll 
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Portraits, 


MADISON SQU .. 


BRANCH: 


Old Post - Office 
Building, 


Nassau Street. 


MARCY S235 CIOPTICONS 


Ww 4h ‘I w CLAN da Tk Cc ERN SLi ected 


LIDES, 
MA BIC LAR 1340 WT EE St., Philadelphia. 
me convenience and efficiency, for private or for 
public use, they stand 


fO UNRIVALLED. 


c irculars free. Catalogues 10 cents. 
Sciopticon Manual, éth Ed. 75 cents 
Specimen Scientific Slide, 35 cents. 


MINTONS ett TILES 


Curva Wonks, Stoke-Upon-Tuent. 
| Also, The CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE Co’s 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, &c. 
THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 
388 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, 
The only representatives in the United States for 
the above firms. 






Breech-Loading 


Rifle, abet 






Revolvers, 7-Shot, $3 00. English 
Double Shot-Gun, $12 00. Send for Circular. 


HOMER FISHER, 260 Broadway, N.Y. 


FLORID WEEKLY 


UNION! 
20 Columns Reading Matter. 


$1.56 a year 
in advance. 
ALL ABOUT FLORIDA, 
SIDNEY T. BATES, 
Jacksonville, 


Palace Coal Vase. 


SOLD BY DEALERS IN HOUSE- 
KEEPER'S HARDWARE. 


Address 
Established in 1868, 


Fla. 


Sole Manutacturers, 


SIDNEY SHEPARD &C0,, 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


PRINTING PRESSES. 






d-inkers. from $2 to @». 
Selfsinkers from $10 5 
Rotary, from $ to gln ¥ 
best and cheapest, and of our own manu- 
facture. Specimen Book of Type, 10 cents. 


YOUNG AMERICA PRESS CO., 53 Murray St., New Yors. 


PAINTING AND DECORATING. 
GARRETT & RAYMOND, 
Avenue Cor, 38th St., New York, 
ESTIMATES SOLICITED. 








6th 


the New Eye-Glass Holder. It 
reels up the cord ; is handy and 
strong. Ask your jeweler for it, 


if Fe Y or will be mailed for 25 cta., by 


KETC - AM & MPDOUGALL, M’f'rs., 
LIBERTY PLACE, N.Y. 
CURLER. ,§ evil resulting from 
ANF’G CO., 

] who had suffered for years from Deafness and 
free of charge, to any one similarly afflicted — 23 
A double-barrel gun, bar or front-action locks; warrant- 
Can be sent ©. O.’D., with privilege to examine before 


Lead Curlers, is overcome by using the 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Hei 
__MRS. M. CLARA LEGGETT, Jersey City, 
ed genuine tae barrels, and oe ood shooter, OR NO 
pezing bill. Send stamp for circular to P. POWELL 


It 










Gaara 
Ge AL Yh 





3 SUDBURY BLS i Boston, Mass. 





Embodying simplicity and beauty 
Handsomely Nic LL is M d. 1 Pair 15 cents. 
EAENESS | and Cc ATARRH.—A Lady 
sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 
SALE; with Flask, Pouch and a Wad Catter, for $15. 


| & SON, Gun | Dealers, 238 Main Street, © incinnati, fe) 





40 





Imitation. Gola Watches 
$8, $10, $15. $20 and $2%5each. WUhains 
$2'to $12, to match. Jew: Iry ofwe same 
sent C.0.D 
Illustrated Cireular COLLINS Me TAL Ware H 
FACTORY, 355 Broadway, NewYork. Pox 496 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar, 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the- Publishers. 

Hanres’s Magazine, Hanrer’s Weexry, and Hargeen’s 
Sazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two fur $7 00 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Maaazine, Werxty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sussoniwens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 








Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 


no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, aud back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hauer & Brotuers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Txrms ror Apvertisine tn Harrer's Weexty anv 
Tanren’s Bazan. 
Harper's Weekly.— Inside Page °8, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Marper 8 Bazar.—$1 © per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


EXTRA FINE Mixed Cards, with name, 
10c., postpaid, L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y, 
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Rogers’ Statuary. 


$10 and upward. 


14 ro 
“SCHOOL DAYS. 
Price $12. 
Illustrated Catalogues may be 
had on application, or will be 
mailed, by enclosing 10 cents to 

JOHN ROGERS, _ 
1155 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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1877. SPECIAL NOTICE! 





1878. 


| 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 


LMT OF NEW BOOKS, 


CARICATURE AND OTHER COMIC ART, All 


R < Times ul ~~ y Lands By James Parton With 
Corner 27th Street. 203 Illustrati Svo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
ee ms _ e Tops, $5 00 
) w Fo TED. 1 

AG E N TS r particulars, address Ext a n Ind t , 
WILSON SEW ING MACHINE CO., raor 1 ary ucemen S | THE ORIGIN , A ve — ding to Rev- 
829 Broadway, New York City n « ; i! Da veon, LI D., 
New Orleans, La., Chicago, 1il., ~ ipal a 1 e-Cha re f 
Or San Francise o, Cal. TO ontreal ; aa of A ‘ 





INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 


th,” & 12mo, ¢ th, $2 00, 







iit 

THE ABC OF FINANCE. By Simon Newoomr 
2 82mo, Paper, 25 cents. 

New Subscribers. 1 
THE CREEDS oe CHRISTENDOM. Bibliotheca 
Sumbolica kecles t " Creeds of 
Christendom, with ry H story ar a Crit 
By Puttar Sonarr, D.D., LL.D., P 
cal Literature in the Union 7 1 


N.Y. Three Volumes. vo, Cloth eu 






Send for _ 
_ Circular to : 
FOLDING CHAIR CO., NEW HAVEN, © T 














‘ 7 ANDERBURGH, WELLS, & 00. Wood Type and v. 
' Borders, Cabinets, “‘Strong Slat” Cases, Stands, ANTHON’'S EURIPIDES An English Commentary 
and Galleys. Complete Newspaper outfits. 16 and on the Rhesus, Medea, Hippolyt Alcest Hera- 
18 Dutch Street, corner Fulton, New York. 3 clidae, Supplices, and 7 des of I «. with the 
<> we Scanning of e Play, from the t 1 est An 
i) a day sure made by Agents selling I I ARP ER S W KE E; K | j ; oritien Bay ¢ , x, Li smo th 
' $10 =: $253." Chromos, Crayons, Picture on 05 » ByCuances Antnon, LL.D by — 
| Ss & Chromo Cards. 125 samples, ’ . VI 
worth $5, sent, postpaid, for 85e. Tl oo atalogue . ANTHON’'S ' ta Libr 
"y Livy. T I ib urbe cor i L, 
free. J. H. BUFFORD'S SONS, BOSTON, Estab'd 1530. FROM i. XX0. ot EXIl, With Motes br Cuamas An 
Tuox, LL.D., and by Hveu Crate, M.A. 
' Sheep, $1 4 
' 


November Ist, 1877. ieee vi 


THE JEWS AND THEIR PERSECUTORS. By 


eee wS 














Evorens Lawzence. 32mo, Paper, 20 c 
gt ee: ERT AM ee T SOCIETY Vill 
7 PETER THE GREAT. By Joun Lorunor Mortey. 
(No. 1088 ), 82mo, Paper, 2 cents. 
APANESE Paper Ware, manufactured by Jennrnes " pp Bay mm ee yore S OncAM = uke 
Bros., received the Centennial award for Lightness, TO } ‘ite oa ates ‘ts Uiedaee 2 oes .M 
Durabilit and Cheapness, Pails, Basins, Pitchers, &c., : , dae , 


are asuccess. Trade supplied. 372 Pe arl St., N.Y. City. 


REVOLVER FREE. Seven-shot _ revolver, 


with box cartriges. Ad- 
dress J. Bown & Son,136 & 138 Wood St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


verly Head Master of the High School, ¢ 


December 31st, 1878, | “siwesi. “ees Seer tome 


COOKING RECEIPTS FROM HARPER'S BAZAR, 
82mo, Paper, 25 cents 





Fashionable Cards, no two alike,with name, 10c. 7 XL 
26 ss paid. GEO. I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y (No. 1148), CICERO'S TUSCULAN DISPUTATIONS 


. Treatises on the Nature of the Gods, and 
LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATO. 10 CTS. a 


Commonwealth Literally Tranelated, ct ly by ¢ 

TENWIALCLIDES Read DES LOW. -y - - os See - ay + meh 16 f 
wba it au | G1 Weeks 84.00. |: ee 

CIRCULARS FREL Ts WaNTE A PRIMER OF GaRSEX t LITERATURE. By Ever 


LAWRENCI 
COLORED PHOTOGRAPH SLIDES, only 75 cents each. 


for 








XIII 
Sample Colored Slide and Book of Lectures, $1.00 " . 
Beek of Lantern Les tures, only 20 cents . A PRIMER OF Se er By Eve 
Catalogue of Second-hand Mage Lanterns and Slides, LaWRENO?P 82 , Paper, 2 
10 CENTS THEO. J. HARBACH, XTV 
809 Filbert street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















A SCHOOL HISTORY OF GREECE. fy Gs 
W. Cox, M.A., A wv of A General History of 


‘HARPER’S BAZAR vguthamsion Fes 


ART soucasos aang TO INDUSTRY 
By ( 


waa DETECTIVES. —A few men in 

each State for the detective service. Pay liberal, 
position permanent. Send stamp for particulars. U.S. 
Seoret Servior Co., 230 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, O. 


PORTABILITY, combined with great | 


strated 
power in FIELD, MARINE, TOURISTS’, Oren, «Ae $v0, Cl th J —— vy tore 
end general ou lay and night dou | I ROM 
spective cias . w objects distinctly p se m | 








two tosix miles. Spect of the greatest transpa- 
rent power = str rengt en aed in egy the sight 

e distressing resu equent ¢ Catalogues 
sent by inclosing stam] SEMIMONS, OCULISTS, oP- 
TICIAN, 687 Broadway, N. 





November Ist, 1877, THE NEW NOVELS 


WicTOR!: srr 
<NTERPRISE y T 4 HE ‘ r York. 
RINTING indore tio, (No. 44 Vol. X.), HARPER & BROT RS New York 













J. COOK & CO., Mfr's, West Meriden, Conn. . pont in Paper Covers, except where ot} 
TO 
ASTHMA D. LAS tis] AND Erema; or, My Father's § By R. D. Biackmone. 
= ~—s &) cents 
| aratec ath with FT Tae = D b 31 . 1 RT 
compoundin e nha ecem er e st, d * The Sad Fortunes of Rev. Amos Barton. By Gronos 
Eior. 20 cents 

satis, G2 the mt can ie do Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story. By Groner Exsor. 20 cente. 

« 3 ramet fe Suld by all Dr a Rev Teh on ( N O. v«< 2, V ol. XI. ), Janet's Repentance. By Groner Exsor. 20 cents. 

OAR CARDS, 2 styles, 10c. ; or, 20 Chromo Cards, ses iin ee aentitead Seaettie 

25 20c.,with name. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. Carita. By Mre. Oris Illustrated. 60 cent 


Gold Quill Pen, send 
stamp for circular. G., 
Hawkes, 66 Nassau St.N.Y 


Marjorie Bruce's Lovers. By Mary Parnick, 2 cents, 






61 Weeks, for.............. B4.00. 


Virginia. A Roman Sketch, 25 centa 





Winstows 2 


By Mrs. Lerrn-Apams. 2% cents 














en Harvest for Agents. We send free 
our new 40-page illustrated Jewelry and $< o—$_$____—__ 
Watch Catalogue,with instructions how Percy and the Prophet. By WitarmContins. 20 cents. 
‘a to make money. Address M. CRONEGH 
& @ CO., Phiiadelphia, or Milwaukee, Wis. Kate Cronin’s Dowry. By Mrs. Casuer Hory. 15 
cents. 


Or A MON TH.—Agents wanted. 36 Sent 
390) ling articles in the world. One sample 


free A idress J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mic h. 
“ is to Mencuawts. NC 

WANTED PEDDLING from house ro bouse. 

lleva. asp Tasman 

385 a m a month. ere ap Thora 

caw Crry Gisse & La Woans Cise anati, Obie. 
’ WN double their money selling “ Dr. 
AG EN I's Chase's s Imp yroved ($2) Receipt Book.” 
idress Dr.Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


A Month aad Or yg CANDY & 
QOD is ceNOvELTiEs 


Rec onfectioners. Cincinnan. O 


5 LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name 12c.; or 40 in 


No pains will be spared to render the 
above named periodicals 


Mre Arthur. By Mus Ouirwant. 40 cents 


Diendonnée. By Grnatvine Burr. 20 cents. 


as interesting and 
attractive in the future as they 
in the past. 


The Time of Roses. By Graatnorve Bort. 20 cente. 


The House on the Beach By Grornoe Merepiru 


have been | 2 


Heaps of Money. By W. E. Nonnts, 2 cents 


avail The Jilt. By Coanves Ream I)ustr 
Offered 080 | on nee reneste iste 


Persons who desire to 


of the 


themselves inducements 


Lit Ed y 1 Black vele: “A Pris 
¥ case 13c, Outfit 10c. DOWD & CO., Bristol,Conn. *; ° ° it me I 2 Fe I —- Ad 
a ato 2 *Ofe ‘ °C om ae oe: ik ae 

Salary. Salesmen wanted to sell our requested to remit, direct. to the publisher S. tures of a Phaeton, Kilmeny In SUk A 

Staple Goods to dealers. No peddling. / 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per ve me 

Expenses paid. Permane memehey- ‘ —— 

ment. address 5. A. GRANT & CO, 

2,4, Gat $ Home St., Cine cinnati, o. 








The American Senator. By Antuony Trottore. 60 


temittanees should be made by Post- | °" 
Office Money Order, or Draft, in 
avoid all chance of loss. 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


6 (j MIXE Di Cc ‘ARDS, bd ith name printed on all, for 18¢. x 
YU Outfit 5c. CLIN ON B ROS., Clintonville,Conn. 


we WANTED, on, A EARL Yo SALARY 
to DEALERS. Samph E 
EN $125:: Sposren sob, ors CIGARS 


asi PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 


By Cuartes Reape 60 cent 


. . 

order to 
em Hanren & Brornens will send either of th 

above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 

Agents. Address, A. CouLrer & Go., Chicago. 


Wanree. Sinyee yoann. = L A 
few men to 0 
be ALERS a. M 
7) 


PED! 
. & TEA IMPOR TING con 155 West Fourt = Covcernati, Oma 


FOOT L AT HES! Fret Saws! Send 6c. for 90 


* pp. E. Bri OWN, Lowell, Ms. 


sm Haurer’s Catatoour mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


BIG P; AV > Ae nts | ee i x my 10 wey arte 


Send for Catalogue. BR. WORKES, Chicas 


, TL 
coset . ’ 


A Month salary, (also expenses) paid Ag rents 
A Bt « our Lamp goods Contracts Made f 
D one year. Mound City M% g.Co, St.l ‘is, Mo. 


TRIX.% Novelties, Notions. 80-page Catalogue free to 
ents. Bost m Novelty Co., Boston, Mu ass. 


65 Mixed € ards with name, 10c. and st: amp. 
Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. JN C.COE &C O, Bristol,Conn. 


9D A Franklin Square, 
d AW EEK. Catalogue and Sample Free. Y aa 
$40 New York. 





FELTON & CO., 119 Nassau Street, N. Y 
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RETREAT FicuReEs. 


LIGHTNING SPEED. 


DOUBLE. QUICK. 
Ci © EE ® mee pees 
COMMON TIME. 








See asc 


= = xXx — X= 








“LITTLE MAC'S” PLANS IN CASE OF DEFEAT. 


N. B.—Ladies will please not take this for a Bazar “ Pull-back” Pattern. 


- BSTABLISHED 1820. 


C, G, Gunther's Sons, 


(Later 502-504 Broapway), 


184 Fifth Avenue, 


(Broadway & 234 St.), = NEW YORK. 

Seal-Skin Sacques and Wraps, 
Fur-Lined Circulars & Cloaks, 

Fur Robes, Mats,Collars & Gloves, 


ALL IN LARGE ASSORTMENTS, AND AT 
LOW PRICES. 


N. B.—Orders by Mail, or information desired, will 
receive special and prompt attention. 


UNION ADAMS 
Shirts, Collars, Cus, Drawers 


Made to Order in a Superior Style. 


847 BROADWAY. 


STANDARD BILLIARD TABLES. 
W | COLLENDER BILLIARD TABLES, 

\\l Lge StES J} BALES, CLOTH, CUES 

\ -_— f , Ll ’ ey 
And every thing relating to the 
game, at Lowest Prices. Sec- 
ond-hand Tables very low. Il- 
lustrated Price-Lists sent free. 


- H, W. COLLENDER, 
y No. 738 Broadway, 
New York. 




















. 
‘Prices Reduced. 

We have this month made a Re- 
duction in the Catalogue Prices 
of nearly all Styles of our Organs 
of from $10 to $50 each. (See Price- 
List dated November, 1877.) 

Organs of our manufacture are acknowledged 
to stand at the head of instruments of this 
class,. having merited and received Highest 
Honors at all World's Exhibitions for 
ten years. 

NEW STYLES, NOW READY, sur- 
pass previous productions in musical excellence 
and beauty of cases. Sold for cash, or install- 
| ments; or rented until rent pays. Illustrated 
Catalogues and Reduced Price-Lists (Novem- 
ber, 1877) sent free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 
154 Tremont St., BOSTON; 25 Union Square, NEW 
YORK; 250 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


and Stereopticons al! prices. Views illustrat- 
ing every subject for Public Exhibitions, &c. 
sz A profitable business for a man with small capital. 
Also, Lanterns for Home Amusement, 74- 
page Catalogue fre. McALLISTER, Manu- 
JSacturing Optician, 49 Nassau St., New York, 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFAOTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


#7” Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 











HARPER’S LIBRARY EDITION 


OF 


WM. BLACK’S NOVELS. 





A Princess of Thule. 
Madcap Violet. 


| Kilmeny . 
| In Silk Attire 


The Strange Adventures of A Daughter of Heth 


a Phaeton. 


| Three Feathers 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per volume. 


PuBLISHED By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


re Harrer & BROTHERS will send either of the above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any 
part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


| 
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“T say, Dinnis, d’ye see this bit ov paper I 
“T do, Moichael. Rade it for me.” 





have here?” 


“ Divil a worrud ov it can I rade at all, only I know it’s my Naturalization Papers, an’ that 


I belong to the Dimmycrats Body an’ Sowl, an’ 


on ‘Lection Day, for our party manes Reform.” 


STEPHENS’ PATENT PARALLEL VISE, with SWIVEL 
Taper, Pipe, and other attachments, is the handiest and 

2, most effective in use. Twelve years constant use, 

ten hours each day, proves to us that a man can- 

not wear it out inalife-tire. its parts are inter- 

changeable. It opens further, hoids firmer, is 

heavier and more dugable than any other vise 

Selected vises sent to any address by express or C.O.D with 
privilege of examining before taking. Write for illustrated circu- 





| lar. Stephens’ Patent Vise Co., 41 Dey Street, New York,U.S.A. 


ANNUAL SALES 


OF 


BOYER’S 


CARMELITE 
MELISSA CORDIAL 


(Eau de Melisse des Carmes.) 
IN PARIS ALONE, 
1,300,000 BOTTLES. 


RELIEVES Apoplexy, Paralysis, Dyspepsia, 
Colic, Headache, Indigestion, Faintness, 
Chills and Fever, & 





| c. 
General Depot at BOY ER’S, 59 Park Place, New York. 





| 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


R. CAMPBELL, 








Manufacturer & Importer of 


Fine Saddlery, 


No, 54 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





CA EEE FNGES 


Indispensable to Public Speakers and Singers, for 


| Coughs,Colds, Throat-tickling,and Chronic Bronchitis. 


For sale by all druggists, or sent by mail. Price 25 cts. 
H. A. CASSEBEER, 57 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


that I'm towld to vote as many times as I kin 





Silk Hats Reduced to $5. 
BOYS’ AND YOUTHS’ HATS. 
IMPORTER of ENGLISH HATS. 


719 Broadway, New York Hotel, 
__ 1105 s6, Al 





emarle 6 


Youmans, Hatter, 


H. W.JOHNS? PATENT. 


Paints, Roofing, Steam Pipe and Boiler 
Coverieey Steam Packing, Sheathings 


Fire, Acid, and Water-proof Coatings, Cements, &c. Send 
for Samples, Illustrated Catalogues, Price- Lists, &c. 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
CONTINENTAL HOTEL, 


PHILADELPHIA. 









| REDUCED RATES. $8 00 to $4 50 per day. 





ECKFE 


BROTHERS 


MATCHLESS 


PIANOS 


Are now offered at the lowest prices consistent with 
the highest standard. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


33 Union Square, New York. 


DICH’S 747m" WS 











Caricature and Other Comig Art 


IN ALL TIMES AND MANY LANDS, 


By JAMES 


PARTON. 


With 203 Lllustrations. 


8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $5 OO. 


This elegantly printed and illustrated work presents 
the most complete history of caricature ever given to 
the public. Itcovers all ages, from the earliest efforts 
of comic art to the present day, and no country where 
caricature is practiced is overlooked by the author. In 


addition to the history of the art, he gives graphic and 
vivacious sketches of the most celebrated caricatur sts, 
with portraits and judicious characterizations. The 
work is one which will afford the reader a vast amount 
of amusement and interesting information. 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHEKS, NEW YORK. 


@> Harrer & Brorners will send the above work by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 


United States, on re ceipt of the price. 


See Special Notice to New Subscribers to Harper's Periodicals on preceding page. 
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“LITTLE MAC” OUT AGAIN 
“They are pressing us hard. Order up re-enforcements; intrench, and keep the rear open.” 
A CONFLAGRATION IN A | in a single night. There are fire bells and sta- | cying some occult connection between a life-an- | as hopeless, they nevertheless have their ow 
JAPANESE CITY. tions at short distances, and an elaborate and ap- | nuity and longevity The Registrar General's re- | methods of discoverir a when he is aly ) de 
: ; | parently well-organized system of fire-brigades; | turnsof the duration of lifeinannuitants,compared | scend upon them. Every carefull 
Ir is impossible for a foreigner to ride through | but without a plentiful supply of water and good | with other classes, would seem to prove it. But | heeded, and the following prognostics are deem 
the streets of any city in Japan without having | engines, mere labor can do little. The bells have | as regards insurance against fire, that from the | ed unfailir When the cocks crow | n the 
his attention constantly drawn to large gaps in | distinct modes of communicating information not | first seemed to them to be the most hopeless of vening, wl the dogs climb up on the roof of 
ore I g 
the rows of buildings, where charred timbers and only of the breaking out of a fire, but the exact | things. Here, as in China, in addition to the in- | a hor 1 building of any kind, a conflagration 
generally chaotic masses of rubbish mark the | quarter where’ it is situated, and the assistance | corrigible carelessness of the natives living in will « 1inly ensue in some quarter. If a weasel 
d scene of a recent fire. The ravages occasionally necessary to extinguish it most combustible houses, there is a considerable erie mee. fire will break out To avert ita 
" extend for blocks, while here and there, as if to | It is a curious feature of Japanese economy | prevalence of incendiarism, without such addi person ni our out three dipperfuls of water, 
“ make the devastation more conspicuous, single that they will pay little or no attention to the ad. | tional premium as insurance might offer where | holding the dipper in the left hand. A pe tliat 
houses are seen standing unscathed and erect | vantages to be derived from a system of fire-in- | there ig no general trust in each other’s honesty. | kind of ise, called Ainodé (sunrise), grows on 
amid the smouldering heaps and blackened ruins surance. Sir Rrruerrorp Atcock, the author of | Indeed, in England grave doubts have been ex , Ja e houses This must not be pulled 
These are fire-proof buildings, built of mud, chief an exhaustive work entitled The Capital of th pressed by those best informed ‘ whether the } t the house will take fire In addi 
ly from one to two feet thick, and with windows Tycoon, published by the Harpers, speaks as fol tice of insurance, which has done so much to emarkable methods of discovering 
closed with iron, hermetically sealing all access | lows of his attempts to introduce the subject to | mitigate the ruin wrought by fire, may not hav of fire, the Japanese have another 
to the interior They are not, however, specially the notice of the authorities ‘As to fire-insur exercised some baneful influence | inecrea t ch argues the possession of some 
suitable for habitation, nor attractive enough in | ance, I once had some conversation with the min the motives for arson.’ So hard is it to devia il e of common-sense The cities are 
appearance to make them favorites with the Jap- | isters on the subject, in which they seemed to take | any good that shall not give rise to an attendant | divided into beats through which night round 
anese people, who prefer the insecurity of their | a great interest; but they were more especially evil! Be this as it may, the Japanese look for no | men pace, lantern in hand, and jingling an iron 
tasteful wooden residences | struck by the idea of assurances on life I think aid in this direction, and take the burning down iff mounted by bunches of rin Phis they 
There are no fire insurance offices in Japan, | their first idea was that by some cunning financial | of a whole quarter periodically very much as they | thump the ground at every few steps, at the 
} and but very imperfect means of extinguishing a | operation alife could be prolonged, or even brought | do the advent of an earthquake or a typhoon— | same time crying out,” Hi-no yajél” (“ Look out 
- . . , I J 1 | | 
is conflagration when it does take place. Water is | back, as they have ‘long-life pills in gold’ every calamities beyond the power or wisdom of man for f ) 





scarce, and the building materials used are of such 
an easily inflammable nature, that nothing is more 
common than te see whole streets leveled by fire 


power of securing longevity. 


where advertised, and supposed to possess some 
As to the insurance, 


I am not quite sure they are so far wrong in fan 


to avert.” 
But although the Japanese regard any attempt 
to guard against the approach of the “ fire fiend 
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Japanese have no architecture 


vol |, the surface of whi 


in 


Bet weet 
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heir fires and their earthquakes, the 
They live on a 
h is affected with 


894 


& spe of ague, thu lenving 
the first condition of a builder, 
a stable foundation, and in pos- 
ing a law of construction fatal 
to all architectural pretension 
or excellence. Nearly all the 
houses are constructed of solid 
wooden frames strongly knit to 
ther, the wv alls being mere ly 
a thin layer af mud to keep out 
the cold and heat, and the whole 
surmounted by ponderous and 
overhanging roofs of rather an 
ornamental character. These, 
as may easily be understood, a1 
not readily shaken down. Nev- 
ertheless, once in about every 


HII 


seven years, according to Jap 
anese report, the inhabitants 
must make up their minds to 
see their wooden cities reduced 
to a heap of ruins by an earth. 
quake too violent for even suc h 


yor 


ip" 
/ 
H) Vi) 


constructions to resist, and com 
pleted by fire, which inevitably 
follows. Of late, however, there 
has been considerable improve 
ment in the matter ol irchi 
tecture among the Japanese 
Some attempts have been made 
at heightening th roofs, and 
now and then they venture upon 
the construction of a modest 
three storied pagoda 
ples is 
} ese afford « vrount 
f periments, 
for, as 
in them, and the risk of an oc- 
sit is comparatively 


e, people do not live 


relate, the most 

that ever took 

" the « ipital cILy 

1, now known by the un 
name of Tokid, broke 
the most ¢ tocratic 
that containing the 

f the Daimios Tr 

ire fine 


awe 


Lvs, not 
than fift eet in width, 
l on o1 ide with the outer 
ind great massive 

cateways of the Dai 
sidences and those of 

1 officers in the employ 
of the § iment, and 
» deep 
rivers 
easons of 
fowl 


year thous 

isturbe u 

nishable with death to 

r otherwise molest them 

auseways, 

are wide, 

3 descending 

to the waters ge, some fifty 

feet or more from the level of 

the road These are in some 
places 


others 


mounted at 

rampart wall Where 

and bastions of stone ex- 

ese are composed of bloc ks 

granite, consisting of poly 

gons laid on each other in irreg- 

ular lines, the better to meet 

the shock of continuous earth 

quake by allowing a certain lat 

itude of motion without fracture 

or serious displacement as a re 
Q lit 

Yet, in spite of stone walls, 

open spaces, and an excellent 


water supply, on the of April, 
2 ‘ the prev 


ch wind, a fire 

I the I 

ircuit, leaped wall and moat, 

and in five hours swept Tokio 

the bay Five thousand 

iundreds of yashikis 

—among them the 

mzeki, in Tsikuji— 

foreign 

hotels were left i 3, which 

covered many square miles The 

fire was unquestionably com- 

municated from the Dai . 
quarter to the rest of the 
by the immense timber i 
ich spanned the moats 

iat time. Since the calamity 

these have been replaced by 

constructions of a less danger- 

ous character. Following the 

example of Western nations, 

the Japanese now build their 

principal brie ges of stone and 











iron. In many cases, also, the 
avenues, fifty feet in width, 
were widened to sixty and nine- 
ty, and rows of brick houses re- 
placed the combustible wooden 
dwellings The former, howev " - — ' ‘ , om 
er, though safer in case of fire, do not offer much | armed men, headed by what w 
- , hes ‘ as ’ : —ee , . 

ee oe en ee which occasional. Choshiu clan, made their 3 ag age Pe. : —— vow — aa of | native chromicier, * and the spirit of marder fil- palace and surround the flower gard. 
owner’s pate in . hi ap em - : ee its | urbs, with the determination to compel the gov issued a Pra Serra 23 eae oe in their turn ed and overflowed heaven and earth. The term | battle raged furiously for two days, invo 

Another great eonfag “van al, ye | a a ~y- a certain line of conduct. cause, and at the oa ay in tangata a on x = — a aa ~ ae = ae rice eo : 
the larger part of a J ipane city was that which | Mikado ai d sli ry er eeean & petition to the | against Anz, whos troops were encamped in | of habitatic =. anny en a aa eager a te — mao 4 in a, 
occurred at Kidto in 1864. This city was at that | Subse« neatly : otis to return them any answer. | the imperial flower garden. Then asking pardon | peo a. on ne ee Sa and millions of | The fighting was by Men im armor, 
time the capital of the empire ; and during the punis r ; “ & notification that they were to be | of the Son of Heaven “tor making a disturbance | soak f ee P "ta wry hs mes. ™ ae ny ee ovens “18 pal 04 
difficulties that beset the government in regard under the mp ba them by the court, then | so near the base of the chariot” (the throne) pea a yee oe ra wr tats, vay ey rs ped puke * 6 ~ ee 
40 opening their ports to foreigners, a force of | the antes special influence of Arpzu, governor of they ace: pted the wager of battle, and rushed to | = mit ay prewoee 4 a ony me ed ' oe Ie wr" ies “400 ; ~~ 

v. ring sag wager mae a 18, g ‘ 300 men, their design | Buddhist temples, 40 0M@2 Ww DE 
e attack. The crisis had arrived, says the | being to attack the nine gates of the imperial | and one eta villag were destroyed by tk 
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ind the flower garden. The 
riously for two days, involving the 
eration, Which, fanried by a gale, 
jiarters @ it to a level of ashes 
as by men in armor, equipped 
ord. arro¥, cannon, and musket: 
400 houses, 18 palaces, 44 large 
‘wal 60 Shintd shrines, 115 
les, 40 bridges, 400 beggars’ huts, 
lage were destroyed by the flames. 
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CITY. 


“The capital, surrounded by a ninefold circle of 
flowers, entirely disappeared in one morning in 
the smoke of the flames of a war fire.” The 
populace fled to the suburbs, dwelling on roofless 
earth, pestered by the heat and clouds of mosqui 
toes, while men in soldiers’ dress played the rob 
ber without fear. “The Blossom Capital became 
a scorched desert.” The Chéshiu were utterly 

feated, and driven out of the city. Thirty-seven 
of them were decapitated in prison. 
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by which it is grown and prepared. The coffee 
plant does not appear to have been known to the 
Gre 


A COFFEE PLANTATION 
Tose of our readers—and there are probably 
but few exc eptions —who delight in the fr 
that greets them from a hissing coffee-urn 
wait with impatience for the mom 
golden yellow nectar shall be offered to their lips, introduced into 
will not fail to feel an interes ! fifteenth century by MecaLeppry, Mufti of 
the little gray bean that ministers so much enjoy- who met with it in Persia, From Ada the use of 
ment to their thirsty palates, and of the processes | coffee extended to Mecca and other Arabian towns, 


s or Romans, nor can reliable informa 
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districts, where the atmosphere is comparatively 
In order to expedite matters, Mr. NeLson, 
the planter mentioned above, has devised a spe- 
cies of drying kiln. This consists of a series of 
large shallow trays with perforated bottoms. The 
coffee is placed in them and exposed to the air, 
which passes in a warm current through the per- 
forations. In this manner the moisture is quick 
ly drawn from the berry. During the operation 
of drying on the “ patio,” which occupies from a 
day to a week, according to the state of the at 
mosphere, the berries are carefully g 


cool, 


sarded from 
rain, being raked under small sheds whenever 
there is the least threatening of a storm 

4.A full grown Coffee Tree, Las Nuhes This 
is one of a number of full-grown trees to be found 
upon the celebrated Las Nubes plantation. The 
height is sixteen feet, and the yield of coffee dur- 
ing a fair season is estimated at about eight 

unds. Such an instance as this is unusual. 

e coffee-tree does not often attain its fullest 





THE CULTIVATION OF 


height, and the amount of coffee produced does 
not generally exceed one pound per tree. 

5. Coffee Harvesting, Las Nubes.—-This plan- 
tation, to which several allusions have already 
been made, and which lies at an elevation of 
6000 feet, has about a million and a half of 
trees in various stages of growth, and during the 
“picking season” two or three hundred hands 
re employed in gathering the berries. The har- 
vest at this elevation usually commences in Sep- 


tember, or toward the close of the rainy season 
At such a time a coffee plantation like the one in 
question presents a most pic turesq ue and attract- 
The varied shades of the foliage might 
afford a painter a study in color. 


ive scene 
The young 
leaves are of a delicate light green, which gains 
in depth of hue as they grow older. The flower 
resembles the jasmine blossom, and emits a most 
agreeable perfume. The berries, when ripe, are 
about the size and color of a small dark red cher- 
ry, and surrounded with a similar pulp. The 
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picking is usually done by Indians, and at Las 
Nubes, where the temperature is cool, they wear 
suits of white linen, which show against the dark 
green background of the trees, and produce a 
pleasant variety in the scene. 

6. Collecting the Berries preparatory to Drying. 
—After the coffee-herries have been shaken from 
the trees and gathered up into sacks, they are 
carted away to the place where they are to he 
dried. One method is to lay them in the sun, in 
layers four inches thick, on inclined platforms 
In a few days the pulp has 
disappeared, after which the bean must be allow 
ed a period ot between two and thre« weeks to 
become thoroughly dry. Another method is to 
separate the grain at once from the pulp by means 
of a mill. The grains are then left to soak in 
water twenty-four hours. They are afterward 
placed in the sun, and allowed to remain until 
completely dry 

7. Weeding and protecting the young Coffee -Plant 


or sloping terraces. 








from the Sun.—In some districts it is not cus- 
tomary to plant coffee at all, the planters depend. 
ing upon the stray seeds that fall for the replen- 
ishing of their fields. In others the seeds are 
planted with great care and precision, and a sort 
of nursery is established. A tract of land is se- 
lected at a comparatively low elevation, the seed 
is regularly sown, and as soon as the infant plant 
appears above the soil, small frames are erects d, 
thatched with a light covering of reeds, to ward 
off the heat of the sun 
young, constant care has to be exercised to keep 
it from being choked with weeds 

Ss Transplanting the young ¢ offer Tree.—When 
the coffee plant is about two years old, it is trans- 
planted to the place where it shall permanently 
remain. It bears fruit in its fifth season, and 
for ten or twelve years yields abundantly. After 
this, however, there is a gradual decline, and in a 
short time the old tree is removed to make way 
for a more fruitful successor, 


When the plant is very 








